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JUST OPENED 


OP US 20 Brompton Arcade, Knightsbridge S.W.3 


LONDON’S NEWEST RECORD SHOP 
—for the record 
especially OPERA— 
Libretti, Books and Scores 


MONDAY — FRIDAY 9 30-6 


SATURDAY 9-1 








JOSEPHINE VASEY at 


Mrs. Smedley in ‘Peter Grimes’’ 


LONDON and BROMLEY STUDIOS. 


MARY WELLS 
ANTWERP, Beigium. 
Soprano Soloist 
Verdi's Requiem on December 12. 


The Royal Opera House Covent Garden. 


ANDREW FIELD and AUDREY LANGFORD 


TEACHERS OF SINGING 


PATRICIA JOHNSON at 
Sadler's Wells, Theatre. 
Joeasta in “Oedipus Rex’’ 


Telephone : Ravensbourne 6239 


LEON GREENE at 
Sadler's Wells Theatre. 
Don Feonando in ‘‘Fidelio’’ 








International 
Competition for 
Young Opera Singers 


will be held in 
SOFIA 
from JUNE 26 to JULY 10, 1961. 


Singers of both sexes who are not 
younger than 23 years of age and 
not older than 33 by June 26, 1961 
may participate in the competition. 


Application forms to take part 
shou!d be sent, not later than March 
31, 1961. 


For any further particulars, write 
to: 


Secretariat of the Competition, 


18 BLVD. STAMBOLIISKI, SOFIA, 
BULGARIA. 











OPERA 
IN COLOR 


Three sets of 35 mm, Color Slides, — 
during actual performances at 
Metropolitar: Opera House in New York. 
ONSTAGE AT THE METROPOLITAN: 
Close-ups of Don Giovanni, Carmen, 
Cavalleria, Chénier, Walkuere, Pagliacci, 
Figaro, Gypsy Baron, Boccar.egra, ch- 
Forza and, Tristan, with Nilsson, 
Tebildi, Simionato, Milanov, Tucker, 
Siepi, Gedda, Rysanek, Stevens, etc. 
THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO: Highlights 
of the 1959-60 Messel production with 
Della Casa, Soederstroem, Miller, Resnik, 
Siepi, Borg. 
A Visit TO THE METROPOLITAN 
OPERA: Seven shots (exterior and 
interior) of the Opera House and one 
scene each from 13 operas. 
20 slides per set with printed notes. 
PRICE: 2 Pounds per set, post paid, from 


THE METROPOLITAN 
OPERA GUILD, [INC., 
654 MADISON AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 21, 
NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, COVENT GARDEN, LTD. 





THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 





DECEMBER 1, 3, 5 at 7.30 p.m. 


LA SONNAMBULA 


Sutherland, J. Sinclair, Lazzari, Robinson. Conductor: Balkwill 


DECEMBER 2, 7, 12 at 7.30 p.m. 


WOZZECK 


Collier, Berry, G. Evans, Kraus, Dobson, E. Evans. Conductor: Pritchard 


DECEMBER 6, 8, 15 at 7.30 p.m. 


TOSCA 


Tucci, Ottolini, Kraus. Conductor: Downes 


DECEMBER 9, 13, 16, 22 at 7.30 p.m. 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR 


Sutherland, Elkins, Turp, G. Evans, Rouleau. Conductor: Balkwill 
’ 
DECEMBER 20, 29 at 7 p.m. 


AIDA 


Tucci, Delor:e, Nikolov, Shaw, D. Ward, Rouleau. Conductor: Erede 


DECEMBER 27, 31 at 7.30 p.m. 


| LA BOHEME 


Carlyle, Collier, Turp, Shaw, Ronald Lewis, Robinson. Conductor: Downes 


ae 


Full details from Box Office Telephone: Covent Garden 1066 
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THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA 


Principals: Joan Cross, C.B.E. Anne Wood 
Musical Director: Peter Gellhorn 


Staff includes: Anthony Besch, Norman Feasey, Jani Strasser, Vilem Tausky, 
Brian Way, Christopher West 


FULL OPERA TRAINING FOR 
SINGERS, CONDUCTORS AND PRODUCERS 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE FOR JANUARY, [196!. 
AUDITION PANEL INCLUDES REPRESENTATIVES FROM THE STAFFS 
OF COVENT GARDEN, SADLER’S WELLS AND GLYNDEBOURNE 


Full particulars from 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA LTD., 
MORLEY COLLEGE, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E.1. 
Tel.: WATerloo 4424. 








ARNOLD ROSE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 





Mr. Rose announces that, owing to the demands upon his time, he is 

opening his studio for teaching on Sundays. Students wishing to apply 

for these new vacancies, and beginners desiring advice upon the 

possibilities of a professional career, are invited to write for an 
appointment. 


6 HOLLAND PARK, KENSINGTON, W.Il. PARk 8305 




















CULTURAL EVENTS IN EUROPE 


MUSIC — OPERA — BALLET FESTIVALS and THEATRES 


includi 


ng 
MUNICH OPERA FESTIVAL, 1961 
13th AUGUST—l0th SEPTEMBER 
and all other leading Festivals. 


Official Booking Agents for the Asseciation of European Musical Festivals. 
TICKETS - TRAVEL - ACCOMMODATION 


FESTIVAL SERVICES LIMITED 
32 BEAUCHAMP PLACE - KNIGHTSBRIDGE - LONDON - S.W.3 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE 1357 | WORLD WIDE TRAVEL | KENSINGTON 9837 
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PSIG 


YOUR 
ORCHESTRA 
SEAT 
TO VIEW 
THE WORLD OF 
OPERA 
FROM THE USS. 


RES 


For twenty-five years, OPERA 
NEWS has been America’s lead- 
ing publication in the field, 
bringing readers the latest and 
best information about operas 
and opera stars . . . interviews 
with leading personalities .. . 
articles by distinguished 
authorities behind-the- 
scenes glimpses of opera life 
. .. reviews of new operatic 
recordings . and colorful 
photographs of popular artists 
in action. 


This season, OPERA NEWS has 
been redesigned and enlarged to 
give readers a number of im- 
portant new features and ser- 
vices. You may enjoy a full 
year’s subscription (24 issues) 
to this interesting and infor- 
mative U.S. publication by 
sending your name and address 
—with 46 shillings—to: 


EHC 


OPERA 


Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd. 
Rolls House, 
Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 
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OPERATIC 
RECORD 
BARGAINS 


Some of the finest operatic 
singing on record is still con- 
fined to pre-L.P. days. Many of 
these famous 78’s are to be 
found at The Gramophone 
Exchange either in singles or 
complete operas. These are being 
sold for 2/- to 3/- per record. 


At The Gramophone Exchange 
you will also find a magnificent 
range of the great singers of the 


Golden Age—real collectors’ 
items. Records by Caruso, Battis- 
tini, Destinn, Amato, Calve, 


Martinelli, Melba and De Luca, 
Tamagno, etc., etc. 


Come and see us. Customers who 
want to browse are 
welcome. 


THE GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE LTD. 


80/82 Wardour St., London, W.! 
Telephone: GERrard 5313 


always 


WE ARE OPEN: 

Mon. to Wed. 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 
Thursdays 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Fridays 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Saturdays 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
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Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre 


Rosebery Avenue, E.C.1. (Terminus 1672) 
SADLER’S WELLS OPERA 
1960-61 SEASON 


The December Repertoire will include: 
THE BARBER OF SEVILLE 
THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO Mozart 


Rossini 


TANNHAUSER Wagner 
DIE FLEDERMAUS Strauss 
FIDELIO Beethoven 
ORPHEUS IN THE UNDERWORLD 
Offenbach 
* 


MAILING LIST Subscribers (3/6 per year) 
may book seats one week in advance of the 
general public, For details write to Mailing 
List Dept., Sadler's Wells Theatre, Rosebery 
Avenue, E.C.1, 





Sadler’s Wells 
Trust Limited 


presents 


SADLER’S WELLS 
OPERA COMPANY 


SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE 


(Stratford-upon-Avon) 
MON., DECEMBER 26, for 4 WEEKS 
Repertoire: 
4ANSEL & GRETEL Humperdinck 


DIE FLEDERMAUS Strauss 
ORPHEUS IN THE UNDERWORLD 


Offenbach 
MERRIE ENGLAND - Edward German 
MADAM BUTTERFLY Puccini 


THE BARBER OF SEVILLE Rossini 
THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO Mozart 


(Box Office Telephone: 
Stratford-upon Avon 2271-2) 





DISCOTECA 


il mensile italiano di dischi e musica 


direttore: William Weaver 


articoli di Fedele d’Amico, Eugenio Gara, Klaus Geitel, Eugenio 
Montale, Elsa Morante, H. C. Robbins Landon, Thomas Schippers, 
Elliott Stein, Igor Stravinsky, Luchino Visconti, Emilia Zanetti. 


lettere dall’estero, recensioni di nuovi dischi, notiziario, tecnica. 








12 numeri per L. 7.000 (4 pounds). 


Piazza Campitelli 10. ROMA, ITALIA 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 
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e+ Ft FOR BOOKS # 


@ There’s an atmosphere about your bookshop 
which I find completely fascinating. Foyles 

is a friendly place and the staff are so helpful. 

Above all, it is such a bookish bookshop.® 


—A Customer’s Letter 


BOOKS x MUSIC x RECORDS 
SPLENDID CHRISTMAS DISPLAY. 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WCa2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) ye Open 9-6 (Thurs. 9-7) 
Nearest Station : Tottenham Court Road 
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OLYMPUS RECORDS 


GEMMA BELLINCIONI, soprano: Cavalleria Rusticana: Voi lo sapete, 

Fedora: O grandi. occhi Lucenti, Traviata: Ah fors’e lui, and 

Mefistofele: L'altra notte .. -.. EP/ORE214 14/7 
AUGUSTO SCAMPINI, tenor: Ballo in Maschera: La rivedro, ‘and Love 

duets with Cecilia David, from Huguenots, Juive, and Poliuto EP/ORE213 14/7 
PREVIOUSLY ISSUED EP’s at 14/7 each 

ORE206 BONCI: Luisa Miller:  recit. and aria, Aida, Traviata: De miei 

ORE201 DELMAS: tion scene, Patrie, Faust 

ORE207 KRUSCENISKI: Adriana en La Wally, and ‘“‘Lasciaii dir’’ 

ORE203 LITVINNE: Africaine, Aida, Cavalleria, an Lohengrin 

ORE202 MAUREL: Otello, Falstaff, Don Giovanni, and “‘Ninon’’ 

ORE205 SCAREMBERG: Romeo, Mignon, Si j’etais Roi, Reine de Saba 

ORE204 STORCHIO: Don Pasquale, Linda di Chamounix, Fra Diavolo 


OLYMPUS RECORDS, 5 LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, LONDON, E.C.4. 











The first complete catalogu’ of all the 


recordings that Caruso ever made 


ENRICO CARUSO His Recorded Legacy 
By H. J. Drummond and J. Freestone 


Foreword by Sir Compton Mackenzie 


“An outstanding volume for collectors . great interest for al' lovers of singing . 
musical judgements seem to me admirable.’ 
—ALEC ROBERTSON in the GRAMOPHONE. 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON LTD. 42s. net. 
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5 Acclaimed in 1960 
these recorded Operas 
make superb presents 
that will give 
lasting pleasure 
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CARMEN — 5:27 DER FLIEGENDE HOLLANDER 





S 


i ia de | and Nicolai Gedda —WAGN 
ee a tach Maton Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, Marianne Schech, 
Radio Orchestra and Chorus Gottlob Frick, Rudolf Schock 


Franz Konwitschav/Chorus; and Orchestra 
of the German State Opera, Berlin 

H.M.V. ASD385-7 (stereo) or 

ALP 1806-8 (mono) 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR MADAMA BUTTERFLY — »vccr: 


H.M.V. ASD331-3 (stereo) or 
ALP 1762-4 (mono) 


DONIZETTI 
Maria Callas Victoria de los Angeles and Jussi Bjirling 
Tullio Serafin/Philharmonia Orchestra Gabriele Santini/Orchestra and Chorus 
and Chorus of the Opera House, Rome 
Columbia SAX2316-7 (stereo) or H.M.V. ASD373-5 (stereo) or 
33CX1723-4 (mono) ALP 1795-7 (mono) 


DER FREISCHUTZ— wee 





_ PONCHIELL “ 

LA GIOCONDA PONCHIELLI Rudolf Schock and Elisabeth Grummer 
Maria Callas Joseph Keilberth/Berlin Philharmonik: 
Anconino Votto/Orchestra one Chorus Orchestra, Chorus of the Muni-ipal Opera, 
of La Scala Opera House, Mila Berlin 
Columbia SAX2359-d1 (stereo) or H.M.V. ASD319-21 (stereo) or 
38C X1706-8 (mono) ALP1752-4 (mono) 





Give 
EM, 
Record 


Me ne 


E.M.1. LP 


E.M.I. RECORDS LIMITED, E.M.I. HOUSE, 20, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W 1. 


333; rpm records 
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Comment 

Whichever way one looks at it, 1960 has been a good year for opera 
in Great Britain. Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells went through the 
year without a financial crisis, and both houses announced important 
musical appointments: Georg Solti becomes Covent Garden’s Musical 
Director at the beginning of the 1961-2 season; Colin Davis has already 
taken up his appointment at the Wells as first conductor. Glyndebourne 
speedily filled the gap left vacant by the retirement of Carl Ebert by 
announcing the appointments of Vittorio Gui and Giinther Rennert as 
Artistic Counsellors and respective heads of Music and Production. 

Covent Garden has given us superb revivals of The Trojans and 
Elektra; new productions of Macbeth, Il Barbiere di Siviglia and La 
Sonnambula; two memorable Ring cycles that were musically superior 
to those heard at Bayreuth; and enjoyable repertory evenings of a 
standard well above the average. Sadler’s Wells distinguished itself with 
an outstanding production of Oedipus Rex, a highly satisfactory Tosca, 
a hilarious Orpheus in the Underworld, and revivals of The Pearl Fishers, 
Fidelio and Don Pasquale. Glyndebourne, in addition to reviving / 
Puritani, gave us a model Don Giovanni. Aldeburgh gave us A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream. 

That the public should support Glyndebourne and those perform- 
ances at Covent Garden in which distinguished foreign singers appear is 
now a foregone conclusion. What is heartening however, is that nearly 
all opera performances in the two London houses now attract large 
audiences, and that Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells between them are 
offering to the public such an interesting and varied repertory in per- 
formances of a standard that most foreign operatic centres might envy 
and even emulate. What in fact is happening is that more and more 
ordinary people are discovering that opera is no longer a precious enter- 
tainment put on for the benefit of a small section of society; and that 
the specialist concert audience is beginning to stray into the opera house. 

All this interest in opera naturally benefits a magazine devoted to 
this art form. So we on our part are happy to report a year in which we 
celebrated our tenth birthday, in which our circulation increased, and in 
which we published, as an experiment, an extra issue devoted to the 
Summer Festivals. This latter number surpassed all our expectations, and 
will certainly become an annual event. 

Looking to the immediate future, we will begin 1961 by welcoming 
Arthur Jacobs as our new Assistant Editor, in succession to John 
Warrack. who is shortly to become Music Critic of the new Sunday 
Telegraph. We wish Mr Warrack, who will remain a member of OPERA’S 
editorial board, success in his new post. At the same time we must 
extend our congratulations to our colleagues William Mann and Andrew 
Porter on having been recently appointed Music Critic of The Times and 
Editor of The Musical Times respectively. We must also welcome as a 
regular contributor to our pages, the distinguished German critic, H. H. 
Stuckenschmidt, who becomes our regular Berlin correspondent, and 
whose first contribution appears in this issue. 

Not least, we must thank our exceptionally knowledgeable and 
articulate readers for their very active interest in our magazine. 
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Allegro 
Britten with Marjorie Thomas (Hermia), April Cantelo (Helena), and 
George Maran (Lysander), during a rehearsal for ‘A Midsummer Night's 
Dream’ at Aldeburgh last June 


In and Out of Britten’s ‘ Dream ’ 
by Donald Mitchell 


First impressions of Britten’s new works seem to become more and 
more valueless. The new opera, A Midsummer Night's Dream, provides 
a case in point. It was my experience, and the experience of many others, 
that one’s first contact with the piece was confusing. Certain things in 
the first act made an immediate impact, but there was much with which 
it was difficult to establish a close relation, much that was difficult to 
feel. To the second act, however, I succumbed completely ; I emerged 
as spellbound—in imagination, if not in appearance—as Bottom him- 
self. It was in this act, too, that I realised that any fears for the essential 
integrity of Shakespeare’s text—not for the preservation of all its lines, 
which was an impossibility, but for the preservation of its spirit and 
symbols— were groundless. On the contrary, Bottom’s translation posi- 
tively gains from its musicalization; and I’m not at all sure that there 
are not other spots in the opera where music makes a distinct reality of 
the magic that Shakespeare often conceived in terms of musical imagery. 
We may recall that Shakespeare-Prospero, in The Tempest, required 
‘some heavenly music’ to work his end upon the senses of his dramatic 
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characters and his audiences. In Britten he has found a worthy practi- 
tioner of the magic art. 

The spell, for me at least, remained unbroken until the interlude 
which accompanies the change of scene in Act 3. Thereafter I found it 
difficult to regain close touch with the opera; it was not, in fact, until 
the final fairy choruses—the haunting, haunted ‘Now, now the hungry 
lion roars’ and superbly stylized ‘Now until the break of day’, the first a 
most remarkable Nachtstiick — that the old black magic gripped my ears. 

I'd like to mention here, before I forget it, that the precedent for 
conjuring a palace out of the air by means of an orchestral interlude (the 
Dream, Act 3) may be found in Act 3 of Britten’s ballet, The Prince of 
the Pagodas. 1 must confess that I find the device more successful in the 
ballet than in the opera, where the interlude itself strikes me as a rela- 
tively weak piece. Strangely enough, it is the Pagodas again which seems 
to have prompted the bars for a scampering Puck which bring down the 
final curtain in the Dream. I like these no more than the very similar 
passage which rounds off the Pagodas, where the Fool, like Puck, has the 
last word. Puck, no doubt, must have the last word in the Dream. I’m 
not convinced that the last word Britten gave us—a shade self-consciously 
mischievous in tone—is what we want or ought to hear. It grates. 

Will it continue to grate? That is one question that I expect the 
Covent Garden performance to answer, for me at any rate. I must heed 
my own caution about the tentativeness of first reactions. The second 
time I heard the opera, the first act, which I had found difficult before, 
seemed to me matchless; I was left wondering why on earth I hadn’t 
cottoned on in the first place. But then I remembered that I had experi- 
enced this kind of difficulty when I heard the Nocturne for the first time, 
a work in more ways than one bound up with the Dream. At the 
premiére in Leeds I was not left in any doubt of the song-cycle’s quality 
but I was puzzled by many things in it. [ could not claim to understand 
it, even in the sense of feeling it as a total experience. It was only much 
later that everything fell into place. Of course, most new works, not only 
Britten’s, present something of the same degree of difficulty. But there 
is a specific newness about Britten’s new music which seems to keep one 
baffled and at bay until one has learned one’s way about the new world 
he has chosen to explore, to create. Those who want, as it were, to 
guarantee their enjoyment at the Garden should buy seats for more than 
one performance. I am certain that the disappointing press the work 
received after its premiére would have been radically different had it been 
possible for critics to write out of a greater familiarity with the music. 

My second hearing of the work—a broadcast, in which the third 
ear of the microphone enabled one to appreciate the fine detail of 
Britten’s scoring with greater ease than at Aldeburgh—put me in full 
possession of Acts 1 and 2, but it did not expunge my reservations about 
Act 3; indeed, it confirmed what I feel to be a pretty major flaw, 
Britten’s conception of the rustics’ play. 

In the first two acts it seems to me that he succeeds wonderfully in 
placing the rustics. The level is just right. We are amused, but not 
contemptuous, and the musical images are faithful (or so they strike me) 
to the rustics’ own level of dramatic behaviour. But for the famous play, 
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The first who’s who and what’s what of opera 


THE 
OPERA 
DIRECTORY 





A world wide directory of all persons employed in opera and of 
essential classified information concerning every aspect of opera, 
available in no other publication and incorporating the first inter- 
national casting index of operatic réles (complete contents on 
reverse of this leaflet). 
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AFTER PUBLICATION: £4 .4.0 
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THE OPERA DIRECTORY 


INTRODUCTION : in six languages: 
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LIST OF CONTENTS 


1 Complete alphabetical listing of opera singers and where engaged, with 
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the OPERA DIRECTORY as an aid to casting. 


ORDER FORM 


| wish to order THE OPERA DIRECTORY at the special pre-publication price 
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[] 1! enclose my remittance for £3 . 12.6 (£3 . 10.0 plus 2/6 postage 
and packing). 
[] Please invoice me. 
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a destructive element of sophistication enters. [ suppose it was inevitable 
that musical parody should have been chosen to match the parody of 
the high literary manner which Shakespeare himself gives his humble 
players. But whereas the playwright, on the whole, managed to keep the 
language of his parody within the bounds of rustic possibility—and to 
commit a riotous obscene libel or two into the bargain— Britten seems 
to throw characterization and dramatic truth to the winds. His vinegary 
parody of Italian opera, as brilliant and as entertaining as it is, suggests 
that the rustics, after all, have just been pretending to be rustics. They 
reveal themselves, dismayingly, to be the smartest and most knowing 
of cabaret teams. Britten has fallen into the trap of making the play- 
within-a-play a joke-about-a-joke.! 

Dramatic truth is too great a price to pay for even the most scintil- 
lating burlesque. I have never before seriously wished that Britten might 
make a major revision of one of his major works.2 But I wish that I 
could persuade him to reconsider this disfiguring scene in his Dream. It 
is all the more damaging since it occupies, inevitably, so prominent a 
position. I find the hangover from this extravaganza makes it difficult to 
reclaim the mood and style to which, fortunately, the opera returns. 

So much for my grumbles. It is not my intention to deal with all the 
grumbles of others. But I must say a word about two of them: first of 
all about the nature of Britten’s casting. I flatly disagree with those who 
had, or have, doubts about a boy-Puck, boy-Fairies and counter-tenored 
Oberon. The vocal colours are, I think, perfectly imagined, though I 
would not deny for a moment the complex problems of practical perform- 
ance they entail. On dramatic grounds, too, Britten’s adventurous selec- 
tion and disposition of voices strike me as pure gain. The three levels of 
action — Fairies, Rustics and Lovers—are kept marvellously distinct in 
vocal character (in their instrumentation, too, of course). The use of boys 
as Fairies reinforces what is, after all, the basic dispute in Shakespeare’s 
play —Oberon’s determination to possess the changeling boy who forms 
part of Tytania’s suite. Last but not least, Britten has swept the play 
clean of the cobwebs of whimsy and sentiment with which, for too long, 
it-has been festooned. His vocal innovations renovate the text. 

I am relieved to hear that Oberon is to remain a counter-tenor in the 
Covent Garden performances. It would be foolish not to recognize that 
the size of the Opera House and the size of the normal counter-tenor 
voice are not easy to reconcile. But I am convinced that too much would 
be lost if Oberon were to suffer so fundamental a sea-change. Oberon is 
a spirit, alien to the human world, and he must inhabit, if the image may 
be allowed, as alien a voice as possible. The de-humanized voice of the 
counter-tenor — which still falls strangely on most ears—best answers 
Britten’s dramatic purpose. This is not to say that the Oberon of Alfred 





1A third hearing does nothing to lessen my objections. I find it hard not only 
to swallow the sophistication but hard to reconcile styles as disparate as 
Britten’s own and the style he so expertly parodies (too expertly, perhaps). 
It may be that we stand too close in time to the style which is the subject 
of Britten’s aggression. A certain element of ‘distance’ is essential in the kind 
of parody he attempts in the Dream. 

2 Britten has since revised the rustics’ play though not in my sense. For 
Covent Garden, the Lion has a new song. 
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Deller, musicianly and super-sensitive though it was, should necessarily 
be regarded as an ideal choice for the Garden, where greater vocal 
stamina is obviously required. 

A more puzzling complaint has concerned the music for the four 
lovers, who have a common theme. Some listeners seem to have become 
so obsessed with their discovery of this simple fact that one would 
imagine Britten to have given Lysander-Hermia and Demetrius-Helen the 
same kind of music to sing. But, in fact, the music for each pair of 
lovers has its own character, and the opposite character at that. What 
else would one expect when one pair is rapturously, the other fractiously, 
in love? But both pairs are ‘in love’, and this dramatic situation common 
to them both means, of course, that they share (but how differently they 
‘share’ it, especially in the rhythmic field!) the musical reality of a 
common theme. Music possesses the inestimable benefit of making 
concrete the psychological truth which in life we have to infer from 
words and deeds. What draws our lovers together and drives them apart 
can be expressed in music as a unity, without detriment to the very real 
complexity and contrasts of the feelings involved. There is not space 
here to go into the turn of events conditioned by Puck’s and Oberon’s mis- 
placed spells. But I think it is immediately apparent how rich in ironic 
effect and purpose the common theme must become as an object of 
dispute. The masterly confusion of feelings in Act 2, which rises to its 
height in the celebrated ‘quarrel’ quartet, retains throughout a masterly 
clarity of musical exposition. Everyone can safely change sides when in 
heart and theme they are safely linked with their rightful destiny. 

How should one go about it, if one wanted to prepare oneself for 
hearing the Dream for the first time? I daresay in the final event, pre- 
pared or no, one will either understand the piece enough to make a 
second or third visit obligatory, or one won't. But I think it might prove 
helpful to refresh one’s memory of The Turn of the Screw, the style and 
sound of which echo on in the Dream, in the first act especially. Not only 
its musical style, perhaps, but also part of the particular world that opera 
inhabits. Magic and haunting, these were the special properties of the 
Screw, as they are of the Dream. It is not surprising then, that when 
Oberon and Tytania appear for the first time in the first act, their 
brilliant duet summons up strong memories of Quint and Miss Jessel. 

The Screw will certainly help one with Act 1 of the Dream, and 
many subsequent things besides. Another important work in this context 
is the Nocturne. Familiarity with its style will certainly put one in touch 
with the kind of invention that one often meets in the opera. The 
Nocturne, too, reminds us very forcibly, if gently, that Britten is an 
intrepid explorer of the world of sleep. It is not altogether chance that 
the Nocturne should tread the path opened up by the last song of his 
earlier song-cycle with orchestra, the Serenade, and not wholly coinciden- 
tal that the last song of the Nocturne is a setting of a Shakespeare sonnet 
which paradoxically inverts the significance we accord day and night. 

From the Nocturne to the Dream is but a short step. The Dream is 
indeed a sleep-ful play; more than that, its second act is a dream- 
within-a-dream. I would guess that Britten found in this act a peculiar 
fascination. 
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Magic, here, comes into its own. Music can make a reality of the 
love the spell-bound Tytania bears the equally spell-bound Bottom, an 
achievement which I think it is difficult to bring off in the theatre; and 
the flood of arcadian melody in which Bottom basks is no less touching 
— we know (he doesn’t) that he'll never have it so good again, that it is 
only in a dream that he could experience so ideal, so tender a love. 

How is the magic worked? By Sleep. Sleep brings us dreams. The 
four chords which open Act 2 are the symbol of Sleep, and worth, I 
think, embedding in the memory before one goes to hear the opera. It is 
Sleep, in a very real sense, which has us spell-bound, night after night ; 
and in both Shakespeare’s and Britten’s Dream it is Sleep which is the 
spell-binder-in-chief, even more so than Oberon. One cannot imagine a 
sonorous image of Sleep more arresting than Britten’s wonderfully 
spaced-out chords, each of which has its own instrumental identity. 
Atmosphere, indeed. But not only atmosphere—structure, also. The 
chords provide the frame within which the dream is enacted. 
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As Tytania makes a final declaration of her love to Bottom, mid- 
way in the act, the chords steal back and tells us how deeply she is 
ensnared by the dream. This re-statement of the symbol carries us into 
the orchestral interlude, in which Puck dances across the chords without 
abandoning the characteristic rhythms that define his personality through- 
out the opera. The Sleep-symbol, indeed, leaves scarcely a character 
untouched. Like the sleep-walkers they are, the inhabitants of the Wood 
move within the chords’ potent spell. 

(There is a masterly stroke in Act 3, when the reinstated Bottom 
canonizes his dream—‘it shall be called Bottom’s Dream’. The chords 
return, both to underpin and undermine his preposterous assertion. But 
Bottom, alas, is the one character who has not really learnt what the 
dream-lesson might have taught him. His reminiscences, in these very 
bars, of Tytania’s protestations of love are surely unconscious? Now, and 
a little sadly for those of us who wish ‘sweet bully Bottom’ well, they 
serve the expression of his habitual self-aggrandizement.) 

But most beautiful of all in this act is the final chorus for the 
Fairies, the sublime lullaby, rocked on the chords, which holds out a sure 
promise for the distraught lovers. 

Jack shall have Jill ; 
Nought shall go ill ; 
The man shall have his mare again, and all shall be well. 

In this magnificent inspiration we are assured that Sleep can heal, 
that despite our dreams, in which, like Shakespeare’s lovers, we work 
through inescapable conflicts and tensions, we can, when we wake, win 


order, repose and joy. 
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The New Leipzig Opera 
Tue Buitpine . . . by Siegmund Wolfing 


After the building of modern theatres in Hamburg, Cologne and 
other West German towns, and after the fiasco of the opening at last 
of the new Salzburg Festspielhaus, which has already proved itself quite 
unsuitable for the presentation of Mozart operas, theatrical professionals 
and amateurs in the whole of Germany and abroad have turned their 
attention to the great new theatre built in Leipzig, which was opened on 
October 8. It is one of the most beautiful and-modern of European 
opera houses. A theatrical structure has been created which combines, 
in a happy way, knowledge and experience of building crafts and stage 
techniques with national traditions. 

The building work began about four years ago. The planning of the 
project had even before that occupied a group of architects, engineers 
and technicians under the leadership of Professor Hemmerling and the 
architect, Kunz Nierade. At the beginning of its construction the ruins 
of the former New Theatre in Karl Marx Platz (formerly the Augustus 
Platz), which had been destroyed in the war, had to be removed at the 
same time. The new opera house is the first new building in the centre 
of Leipzig. It will in the future fulfil an important function in civic 
building and complete the north side of the square. With a length of 
345 ft the new opera exceeds the old building by 82 ft and its bulk is 
more than double. The height of the opera house reaches to 158 ft 
calculated from the sub-basement to the top of the rotunda. The 
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neighbouring skyscraper could easily be erected in the stage tower. 
This stage tower itself weighs 12,000 tons (including 1,200 tons of 
structural steelwork for the stage housing) and its weight is spread on 
four foundation plinths taking 3,000 tons each. 

The architecture of the exterior forms a structural unity between 
stage house and auditorium. The sandstone-clad, flat-surfaced facade 
shows that the entire building is built along symmetrical structural co- 
ordinates. The anodized windows and entablature in the same metal give 
the opera house a dignified appearance. The entire volume of the 
structure is organized functionally in stage housing and auditorium. 
Although the body of the building — except the stage tower — appears 
of equal height of entablature, there are two storeys more in the stage 
housing (a total of five) than in the auditorium. The basement storeys 
are not included in this. The promenade gallery — set back on all sides 
of the main building — comprises yet another storey. The staircases are 
so designed that a visitor may reach the auditorium, with its single circle, 
by the shortest way from the central cloakroom. The auditorium itself 
contains, including the circle, 1,680 seats (1,180 in the stalls and 500 in 
the circle). There are, besides, two side-boxes, each with a reception 
room lying behind, which are at the disposal of distinguished guests. 

One is conscious of well-designed elegance in every part of the 
house. The most happy effects were produced by the use of a darkish 
olivine flooring in vestibules and cloakrooms which contrasts with the 
covering of the walls and pillars in white Meissen porcelain tiles, the 
timber panelling of Swiss pearwood in the foyers and both refreshment 
rooms on the stalls floor and the maple wall panelling in the auditorium. 
The furnishing materials have been carefully matched with each other. 
The lighting fittings on the stalls and circle floors have the form of a 
stylized dandelion seed-head and have been made to harmonize well in 
size and shape with the corresponding room. The circle foyer, which 
can also be used as a concert room and has been designed with acoustic 
care on that account, has parquet flooring and flat varnished timber 
panelled walls hung with brocades. The asymmetrically placed row of 
columns is covered in mosaics. ; 

The auditorium has been designed as the highlight of the public 
part of the building. The wall panelling has been fluted or recessed with 
correct precision for acoustic reasons; and for the same reasons the 
coffering has been designed at varying inclinations. Electro-acoustical 
measurements by Professor Reichert, of the Dresden Technical High 
School, have proved that the acoustics of the great 9,700 sq ft principal 
stage and the connecting theatre are superior to those of other famous 
theatres, such as the Bayreuth Festspielhaus and the Milan Scala. 
(The period of reverberation amounts to 1.6 secs with a well-extended 
intensity /reverberation curve and good speech intelligibility.) 

Visibility from every seat is unimpeded. From the very last row 
of the circle one can view the stage at inclined angle of 20° (it is 58° in 
the Vienna Opera!). Thus the stage picture remains always undistorted. 
By omitting rows of side-boxes, uncomfortable sight-lines have been 
avoided. The auditorium as well as the other principal rooms is 
ventilated by an air-conditioning installation placed in the basement. 
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Above, view of the stage from the circle ; opposite, the foyer 


Television and wireless cabins as well as the control rooms for lighting, 
acoustics and production are disposed in the rear wall of the auditorium. 
A novelty is the wireless equipment for the deaf. Also there are in this 
theatre valuable facilities for the disabled, who may travel to special 
positions without disturbing the rest of the audience. 

The stage opening measures 52 ft 6 in wide and its minimum height 
40 ft. A novel design of proscenium makes a playing area possible 
extending from the artists’ rooms into the auditorium and the entire 
area up to the first row of spectators can be employed for the action. 
In spite of its vast proportions, the opera plans its-artistic conceptions in 
a markedly intimate manner, precisely because of this close relationship 
between stage and auditorium. The orchestra pit has seating for 100 
players, and the platform can be adjusted at various heights so that every 
degree of blending is available to the opera conductor. The principal 
stage measures 99 ft by 99 ft and has a turntable 53 ft in diameter, which 
can be tilted at any angle. Four lifts are let into this rotating stage. 
The first stage platform is built as a so-called double-decker, and can 
be sunk 3 ft below the stage floor and raised 13 ft above the floor; the 
second, third and fourth may be sunk 11 ft below the floor and raised 
6 ft 6 in above the stage floor. On either side of the main stage there 
are side stages, each 52 ft by 58 ft. The rear stage (42 ft 6 in by 70 ft) 
can serve as an extension of the principal stage. The rear and side stages 
are provided with mechanically propelled stage trucks (mobile platforms). 
Light overhead hoists are mounted on the roofs of the side stages. Two 
principal lifts allow the stage technicians to reach any working gallery 
in the stage space noiselessly. There are altogether five working galleries 
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spaced at suitable intervals up to the total height of 82 ft of the stage 
housing. The cyclorama, which forms the visual closure of the principal 
stage, has a height of 76 ft. Besides the scenic lifts, two lighting bridges 
are suspended by cables above the main stage giving a wide choice of 
spotlight. In addition many spotlights are placed in symmetrical positions 
along the railing of the cyclorama’s working gallery. With a pre- 
determined setting of the spotlights any possible atmosphere of the stage 
picture can be attained. The separate stages are isolated from each other 
by sound-proof walls. This has made it practicable that, during a 
performance, work can also proceed on the side stages. In addition to 
the stages already described there is a rehearsal stage with the same 
spatial proportions. Summing up, it can be said that dimensions and 
layout of the stages satisfy every demand which may be made today on 
a modern opera house. 

Great care has been taken in the workshops for artists, technical 
personnel and assistants for the artistic direction and management. 
Tasteful workshops and reception rooms have been designed throughout, 
beginning from the stagedoor up to the storeroom in the topmost storey 
of the promenade gallery. In addition to the already mentioned rehearsal 
stage, there are within the stage housing two ballet halls, an 
orchestral rehearsal hall, a choir rehearsal room and a studio as well as 
the necessary number of repositories together with a costume and shoe 
storehouse. In all the corridors and most of the rooms a highly polished 
coloured floor covering has been laid. 

In addition to the above, 1,500 persons including artistic and 
technical staff of the opera house, together with those of the general 
director and management, must be catered for. Every member of an 
ensemble may be easily reached in the house by call-up and address 
equipment. An ultra-short wave wireless call-up appartus for the artists 
is employed for the first time in Leipzig. The receiving appartus is 
carried by the artists in their pockets; at all times actors may be sum- 
moned either in their dressing rooms or on the stage. A wireless address 
system with transistor fittings permits scaled-down speech communication 
with the lighting equipment and lighting cabins. Several industrial 
closed-circuit television apparatus allow the leading artistic and technical 
personnel to follow and control the stage action from their own rooms. 


THe Openine Events .. . by Alan Bush 


At the opening ceremony the Lord Mayor of Leipzig officially 
handed the keys of the opera house to the Generalintendant, Karl 
Kayser ; Alexander Abusch, the Minister of Culture, spoke in the name 
of the Government. A concert followed at which David Oistrakh played 
Brahms’s Violin Concerto and Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony was played 
by the Gewandhaus Orchestra, conducted by Professor Franz Kon- 
witschny. A festival programme lasting eight nights followed. The 
Leipzig opera and ballet gave Meistersinger, Radamisto, Falstaff, Fidelio 
and Tchaikovsky’s ballet The Sleeping Beauty ; as guest artists, the Berlin 
State Opera presented Der arme Konrad by Jean Kurt Forest, the 
Dresden State Opera gave The Love of the Three Oranges and the Brno 
Municipal Opera Janacek’s From the House of the Dead. 
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With Handel’s Radamisto the high standard of Handel opera pro- 
duction, started some ten years ago at Halle, has been transplanted to 
Leipzig. Professor Heinz Rueckert, now at the Berlin Komische Oper, 
had welded the singers into a convincing ensemble. The young Leipzig 
conductor, Hans Wallat, gave a vivid rendering of the music and the 
scenery of Paul Pilowski was colourful and impressive. 

The performance of Falstaff also displayed the Leipzig company as 
a highly expert ensemble. Musically the achievement of both singers and 
orchestra was consistently excellent under the sensitive and vivid con- 
ducting of Helmut Seydelmann, the Generalmusikdirektor ; the details 
were clear, the standard of accuracy extremely high. One could have 
reservations about Max Elten’s décor. Intended as a reconstruction of 
the Elizabethan stage, the bare wooden boards of the staircases and exits 
made rather a boring picture for a whole evening. The production by 
Joachim Herz achieved acting which was lively in the extreme, though 
Falstaff, admirably sung by Kurt Roesinger, was played in a rather 
bucolic and inelegant manner; there was, moreover, insufficient charac- 
terization in the supporting figures. The great technical difficulties of this 
opera were mastered but the performance was not memorable apart from 
its musical excellence. 

The Fidelio performance, on the contrary, had an atmosphere of 
elevated grandeur rarely attained. The conductor was Konwitschny. The 
utmost care had gone into the details of the production; the spoken 
dia}ogue had been worked over, some sentences being taken from the 








The closing moments of Act 1 of ‘Fidelio’ 
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Ladislav Mraz as Hans Sachs, Wilhelm Klemm as Beckmesser 


earlier versions and even from the original French Leonore of Jean 
Nicolas Bouilly. The characterization of Rocco and Marzelline were 
most thoughtfully developed. The producer, Erhard Fischer, was for- 
tunate in the appearance of his Fidelio; Frau Christa Maria Ziese looked 
handsome and acted most convincingly as a young man. Thus the 
opening scene had no hint of triviality about it, as is only too often the 
case. After such a splendid start it was disappointing that nervousness 
accounted for some vocal inadequacy in ‘Abscheulicher’. For my taste, 
Ivan Hadschikostow as Pizarro was unduly restrained, but the Florestan 
of Ernst Gruber was finely acted and sung. I have never known the 
Prisoners’ Chorus so beautifully sung. The scenery of Max Elten and 
Paul Pilowski was most impressive. The prison had nothing of medizval 
Spain about it; the white tiles reminded one of Hitler’s police head- 
quarters in Berlin; thus for the purist there was some conflict of styles 
between the architecture and the costumes. But with the lighting of the 
prison scene the right atmosphere of gloom and oppressiveness was 
excellently conveyed. To me this production was indeed memorable. 
The Berlin State Opera brought Friedrich Wolf’s magnificent drama 
of the German peasant uprising, Der arme Konrad, in the operatic 
version by Jean Kurt Forest. The music did not seem to heighten the 
drama but rather marred its stark grandeur, despite some effective scenes 
and a superb performance of the hero, Konz, by Kurt Rehm. The Dres- 
den Opera gave Prokofiev’s Love of the Three Oranges. This proved a 
sad disappointment. Musical jokes are difficult to sustain ; this one fell 
flat and was, moreover, very long drawn out. Apart from the famous 
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march, the music was mere superficial illustration. The brilliant per- 
formances by Harald Neukirch and Karl-Friedrich Hoelzke as the 
Prince and his companion, Truffaldino, and the expert conducting of 
Rudolf Neuhaus could not bring interest to this lengthy trifle. Unfor- 
tunately I was unable to hear Janacek’s From the House of the Dead by 
the Brno company. 

The events of this festival week have shown that much is to be 
hoped from the artists of the Leipzig opera in their magnificent new 
building. They enjoy in their work exceptionally favourable material 
conditions. Let us hope that they will seize their opportunity to bring a 
real ensemble into permanent being and thus achieve a standard of opera 
and ballet performance which is only possible where there is no recourse 
to the system of frequent visiting stars and where an enthusiastic public 
holds its own artists in honour and affection. 


The New ‘ Meistersinger ’ Production 


Fittingly enough the production chosen to open the new opera house 
in Wagner’s birthplace was The Mastersingers and anyone used to the 
work of Joachim Herz and his designer, Rudolf Heinrich, at the Komische 
Oper in East Berlin, easily recognized the realistic style of production 
which they have made peculiarly their own under the guidance of 
Felsenstein. The Mastersingers is only the first experiment in a Wagnerian 
series to be tried out in Leipzig, in which a new manner as far removed 
from the nineteenth-century peepshow stage as it is from the abstractions 
of Bayreuth, is to be the rule. Its keynote is a cross between popular 
realism and the conventionalism practised at the Komische. 

Wholly original is the use of the new theatre’s permanent forestage 
which protrudes as far as the stalls on either side of the orchestra pit. 
Here much of the significant action takes place and this allows the 
audience to be drawn into intimate connexion with the performance. 
The same three-tier framework serves for all three acts: in the first as 
the nave of the church which is seen to be in course of reconstruction 
so that the ladders on the left allow the apprentices to swarm on the 
scaffolding during Stolzing’s trial, while Beckmesser silently works his 
chalk on the left-hand forestage in full view of the audience; in the 
second as the houses which back on to the river Pegnitz whose course 
sweeps downstage centre and into the orchestra in a conventionalized 
curve; and in the last scene as a medieval ‘Hans Sachs Theatre’ into 
which a trestle-stage has been fitted where the guilds can stage their 
entertainments and the prize contest eventually is held. Gone are the 
processions. Instead the populace piles in as the medieval interludes 
succeed one another until the theatre is crammed tight to the very roof- 
top. The final spectacle thus becomes a kind of popular rally. This is 
perhaps the only section of the opera where the musical climax is not 
given its full visual counterpart on the stage. The placing of much of 
the action on the bridges that span the river in the second act is another 
departure from tradition.. Yet, to have made Eva and Stolzing hide in a 
small boat under one of them, while Beckmesser carries on his comic 
serenade overhead, is an inspired touch, though in an attempt to make 
Beckmesser less of a scoundrel, part of his song has had to be taken 
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Act 3, Scene 2 of ‘Meistersinger’ in Joachim Herz’s production. Sets and 
costumes by Rudolf Heinrich 


out. Another alteration is in the last scene where, to make Beckmesser 
more acceptable — he has, after all, to be reconciled with his rival and 
with Sachs to fit in with the new conception of peaceful co-existence — 
he has to sing Stolzing’s own words (as in Wagner’s original draft) and 
it is not his villainy but his lack of skill in welding words and music 
which proves his downfall. Reconciliation and goodwill provide the 
theme throughout, and Beckmesser, after some hesitation, clasps Sachs’s 
proffered hand of friendship at the end and rejoins the assembly. 

The only other change is in the reduction of some of David's 
repetitious and pompous exchanges with the apprentices. In every other 
respect Helmut Seydelmann’s treatment of the score was traditional and 
under him the Gewandhaus orchestra performed with its customary 
precision and clarity, though its fifty-five players produced a thinner 
volume of sound than usual. Ladislav Mraz (from Czechoslovakia) 
made a noble Sachs, and he was well supported vocally by Gustav Papp 
as Stolzing, Ursula Broémme as Eva, Wilhelm Klemm as Beckmesser, 
and Lothar Anders as David, though the singing of all the soloists and 
of the enlarged chorus of four hundred persons was of an all-round 
competence of which any opera house would have been proud. 

Sn Ossia Trilling 

SYMPOSIUM ON MODERN OPERA. The January issue of OPERA will 
be devoted to an examination of a number of aspects of modern opera as 
they affect the composer, librettist. publisher, and singer. The contributors to 
this very important issue include W. H. Auden, Benjamin Britten, Alan Bush, 
Ronald Duncan, Luigi Dallapiccola, Howard Hartog, Rolf Liebermann, Helga 
Pilarczyk and Francis Poulenc. There will undoubtedly be a great demand 
for this number, and readers are urged to place an order for it now. 
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Bel Strepito 
by Tom Shearer 


When I first started to go to the opera, I didn’t realize that there was 
any problem about behaviour. All I had to do, it seemed, was to 
dress respectably, get there in reasonable time, keep quiet during the 
performance, and at the final curtain applaud the good and ignore the 
bad. I was wrong. I soon began to see that such conduct broke the first 
rule of successful opera-going: make as much impact on your neighbours 
as do the singers on the stage. 

How can you do this? In the old days you could manage a lot 
by dress alone. But there’s not much scope for anything in that line 
now that chaps sit in the Grand Tier wearing roll-neck sweaters. It’s 
only at Glyndebourne that you can make an effect by wearing a lace 
shirt with your dinner-jacket. At Covent Garden, they'll just think that 
you're one of the supers from the gambling scene in Traviata who has 
turned up on the wrong night. Remember, too, that the opera house 
offers fewer openings than an ordinary theatre. During the Marie Bell 
season last spring, people were drifting into the Savoy during the third 
act of Berenice when the curtain had been up an hour and a half. It’s no 
good trying that sort of thing at Sadler’s Wells; they'll just make you 
stand at the back. 

No, you’ve got to work hard to put yourself over to your neighbours 
at the opera these days. Have a shot-at a few different techniques to see 
which suits you best. Try your hand at the Kothner approach, and call 
the roll of the characters as they appear. Don’t forget to give the names 
of the singers as well. You can get good results thus: 

Prompter: ‘E dessa.” 
Tenor: ‘E dessa.’ 
Spectator: ‘Aida. I think it’s Simona dall’ Argine. Wait. Yes, 
it is.” 
Don’t be disappointed if you don’t manage an effect like that straight- 
away. Just keep trying, and you will. *, 

Let’s be frank, though, there are one or two snags about playing 
Kothner. The management are usually inconsiderate enough to turn 
down the house-lights during the performance. This means that you 
really want a torch to shine on the programme; a cigarette-lighter will 
do at a pinch, but after a few minutes it gets hot and burns your fingers. 
You also need an accomplice, known as the ‘straight man’, to whom you 
feed the snippets of information. By tradition, the straight man shows 
no interest at all in the facts passed to him. But that’s not to say that it’s 
an easy part to play. The best exponents of the role manage, while 
remaining quite quiet themselves, to give the impression that they are 
discouraging their partners. This makes it harder for others to get into 
the act. 

Still, the real objection to the Kothner technique is that, splendid as 
it may be for Rosenkavalier, it’s not much cop for La Voix Humaine 
or Erwartung. As a result, some people have gone on from pure 
identification to giving a running commentary. This isn’t nearly as 
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difficult as it seems. You don’t need much by way of knowledge of the 
plot. There’s no call to be too erudite. In the first act of Bohéme, for 
example, don’t waste a lot of time trying to explain why that parrot died, 
just wait until Mimi and Rodolfo are on their knees and say: ‘He’s 
supposed to have picked up the key, but she doesn’t know.’ That’s the 
way to make your neighbours look at you in the interval, if not before. 

If you’re a bit hazy about what’s happening, try speculation. The 
people in front can be distracted from the best performance of Gétter- 
dimmerung by a whisper of: ‘Are the Norns Briinnhilde’s first cousins 
or just her step-sisters?’ 

Of course, you may lose the thread of the thing altogether now that 
Covent Garden stages so many operas in Italian, German, or even (God 
help us) Russian. And if they’re singing in English, you’ll find that, as a 
rule, the characters responsible for the exposition of the plot (like Tomsky 
in Pique Dame or Fernando in Trovatore) are allotted to foreigners whose 
English is quite incomprehensible. But if you’ve no idea at all what’s 
going on, don’t worry. Just carry on with the commentary. An in- 
accurate account of the action can arouse quite as much interest as an 
accurate one. And if you’re really hard put to it, try remarks like: “There 
are now one hundred and seventeen people on the stage.’ 

Of course, running commentaries may not appeal to you. Then try 
the Beckmesser Method. Mark each variation from pitch with a sharp 
intake of breath. Sigh whenever a phrase is inexpertly turned. Moan 
each time an ornament is fluffed or a trill started on the wrong note. 
Don’t think you have to know anything about music or singing to be a 
Beckmesser. Remember, those around you are almost certain to be as 
ignorant as you are, and in all probability, they'll begin to have doubts 
about the most subtle and sensitive performance if only you keep chalking 
up enough faults. After all, a leading London newspaper could compli- 
ment Jussi Bjérling on his C at the end of Rodolfo’s racconto after a 
performance at which the aria was transposed down. If professionals 
don’t know any better than that, why should the fellow next to you be 
able to tell if the soprano is singing flat. 


Or you can try the melodramatic method. Keep quiet during the 
singing, but regard all orchestral passages as melodramas for which the 
author has forgotten to provide a text. This works well in Pelléas or 
during those tiresome transitions in Rheingold. Don’t feel obliged to 
relate what you’re saying to the opera. Give a bright account of a recent 
dinner-party or Aunt Sybil’s operation, and show you know what’s what. 
It’s all very well for people to sit mumchance in the concert hall when 
Leonora No. 3 is played, but a genuine opera-lover is above that sort 
of thing. 

Of course, the real old masters of bel strepito (as it was called) used 
to get all their effects without speaking and by using only accessories 
which a normal chap could be expected to have with him. The art, alas, 
is nearly dead now. It demands a close knowledge of the score, because 
the volume of sound at your disposal is comparatively small, and you 
have to concentrate on the quiet bits. But in the hands of a real exponent 
of the art, bel strepito can still distract more people than any other 
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method. And, moreover, it is pretty well impossible for anyone to object 
to what you are dcing. 

I sat near a maestro the other night. He not only operated within 
the strictest limits of the likely, but took his cue from the stage. At 
‘squillo’", he blew his nose. At ‘l’ora’, he took out his watch, wriggled 
in his seat until he could see the time by the light from the stage, and 
then wound up his watch slowly and carefully during a passage for solo 
flute. At ‘moneta’, he got out his small change and counted it, separating 
the silver from the copper, and distributing it among various pockets. 
One coin fell on the floor, and he spent several minutes looking for it by 
a succession of matches. What an artist! There was nothing there of the 
primitive crudity of the woman who sat behind me once and fed her 
baby during the performance —although I admit that was at the cinema 
and in wartime. As I passed behind the old gentleman on the way out, 
he was still looking for his lost sixpence and making it impossible for 
anyone in his = row to leave. I was on the point of congratulating 
him on his performance, but he anticipated me, and, leaning over the 
back of the seat, whispered, with a gleam in his eye: ‘See you at the 
Wozzeck revival.’ 

How will the old man tackle the problem of penetrating Berg’s 
orchestration? Will he be able to achieve some form of laérmgesang? If 
you are really keen to find out, you can have my ticket. Somehow, I 
don’t think I shall be using it. 





GREAT BRITAIN WS 


Covent Garden. The first performances of Gluck’s Orpheus at Covent 
Garden since 1952 take place during January and February. Norma Procter 
will sing the title role, Elsie Morison Euridice and Joan Carlyle L’Amour. 
Louis de Froment will be the conductor, and the production will be revised 
by Colin Graham. On February 2 Britten’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
will have its first London performance. Georg Solti will be the conductor and 
Sir John Gielgud the producer. The last new production before the four 
weeks’ tour will be Fidelio conducted by Otto Klemperer. The cast, as already 
announced, includes Sena Jurinac, Elsie Morison, Jon Vickers, Hans Hotter 
and Gottlob Frick. 

Group Eight Productions will give a week’s season at St. Pancras Town 
Hall, March 8-15. The repertory will be L’I/taliana in Algeri, which will be 
conducted by Peter Gellhorn and produced by Rowland Holt Wilson, and a 
double bill comprising Chabrier’s Une Education Manquée and Menotti’s 
The Medium. Chabrier’s opera will be conducted by Bernard Jacobs and 
produced by Anthony Besch, Menotti’s by Myer Fredman and David Gould. 
Janacek’s The Diary of One Who Disappeared will be given its first English 
stage performance at a later date. 


AMERICA 

New York, Metropolitan Opera. The 1960-61 season opened on October 24 
with the first performance at the Metropolitan of Verdi’s Nabucco. The title 
role was sung by Cornell MacNeil, Abigaille by Leonie Rysanek, Fenena by 
Rosalind Elias, Ismaele by Eugenio Fernandi, Zaccaria by Cesare Siepi, and 
the High Priest of Baal by Bonaldo Giaiotti. Thomas Schippers was the 
conductor, Giinther Rennert the producer. Other events during the opening 
week included the débuts of Kerstin Meyer as Carmen and Gabriella Tucci 
as Cio-Cio-San. Full reports will appear next month. 
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The engagement of several more new singers was announced before the 
season began. They include Jane Rhodes, Leonard del Ferro, Nikola Nikolov 
and Lorenzo Testi. It was also announced that Inge Borkh, Hans Hopf, 
Norman Kelley and Brian Sullivan would be returning after one or more 
season’s absence. 

The Metropolitan Opera Guild celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary on 
October 13 with a gala concert in the Opera House in honour of Mrs August 
Belmont, the Guild’s founder. Licia Albanese, Rosalind Elias, Dorothy Kirsten, 
Mary Curtis-Verna, Zinka Milanov, Leonie Rysanek, Blanche Thebom, Laurel 
Hurley, Regina Resnik, Eleanor Steber; Eugenio Fernandi, Barry Morell, 
Cesare Siepi were among the soloists; and the conductors included Kurt 
Adler, Fausto Cleva, Erich Leinsdorf and Jean Morel. 

New York, The City Center. Compared with the seasons just past, a 
new freshness and vigour seem to have crept into the New York City Opera 
this autumn. The orchestra, while still not first-rate, has improved, and the 
productions have been, on the whole, more lively than in recent memory. 
The repertory has continued on the paths of adventurousness, including, this 
season, Monteverdi’s Orfeo and Dallapiccola’s The Prisoner, Der Rosen- 
kavalier, last season’s productions of Oedipus Rex and Carmina Burana, and 
a new Pirates of Penzance as a companion to 1959’s production of The 
Mikado. It has also included the American premiére of Werner Egk’s The 
Inspector General only three years after its world premiére at Schwetzingen. 
Apart from this, there were the familiar Carmen, Butterfly, La Traviata, La 
Bohéme, and last year’s Cosi fan tutte; and a revival of Rigoletto is scheduled 
as we write. It has been an ambitious six weeks. 

Monteverdi’s Orfeo appeared in a stunning production by Christopher 
West, with décor and costumes by Donald Oenslager in the style of the early 
Italian baroque. Despite a few disharmonious touches in the ballet, and a 
slight sense of uneasiness at the fancying-up of the classical style, it was 
a successful undertaking. The audience loved it. The opera was conducted 
vigorously by Stokowski, who used August Wenzinger’s scholarly edition of 
the score, and it had as its protagonist the eminent baritone Gérard Souzay, 
who was making what appears to be his operatic début in America. Souzay 
is a master of bel canto, at least that branch of the style which is practised 
in France, and his singing had superb /egato and marvellous breath control. 
Despite a lack of dynamic contrast and indifferent Italian, it was a very moving 
interpretation. An excellent impression was made by Regina Sarfaty as the 
Messenger, in that brief moment where the death of Eurydice is announced 
and the frosts of autumn and shadows of dusk first touch the music. Evelyn 
Sachs and Joshua Hecht were an effective Prosperpina and Pluto, respectively. 
In the role of La Musica, Doris Yarick made a modest début; Judith Raskin 
was an adequate but unimpassioned Eurydice and Frank Porretta sang Apollo 
with as much flair as the music demands. The orchestral“playing and choral 
singing were the least satisfactory elements in the production. 

Dallapiccola’s The Prisoner, which was paired with Orfeo, made its point 
with devastating effect. Stokowski’s orchestra seemed to negotiate the 
intricacies of Dallapiccola with greater ingenuity than the baroque periods 
of Monteverdi, and on stage the same West-Oenslager combination had devised 
a bleak and chilling picture into which the intensity of the Prisoner of Norman 
Treigle was admirably fitted. Dallapiccola’s opera speaks of the totalitarian 
repression of the right, of Fascism and the Inquisition, which is at least as 
deadly as the tyranny of the left. As a work of art it is superior to The 
Consul, partly in its artistic and dramatic proportions, partly in its uncom- 
promising appeal to the intellect. The Consul aims straight at the emotions, 
the same kind as are stirred by soap operas and the television speeches of 
presidential candidates; The Prisoner, like Wozzeck and Bluebeard’s Castle, 
engages the mind. Yet there are few moments in opera more emotionally 
devastating than that where the Prisoner, having escaped into the freedom of 
the starry night, runs into the arms of the Inquisitor, and is gently, soothingly, 
led back to his cell. It is a symbol of the —- effect of fear and power 
over men’s minds, and it is a moment of superb human drama and pathos. 
The singular power of this scene was realized by the producer and by the 
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Gaoler-Inquisitor, Richard Cassilly. The total impression of this spare, moving 
and uncompromising operatic drama was unforgettable. 

Werner Egk’s The Inspector General was another case altogether. It is 
an operatic setting of the familiar Gogol farce, which Danny Kaye made into 
a hilarious film about a decade ago. To give him credit, Herr Egk has 
recognized some of the limitations of the operatic medium. He has reduced 
the number of characters considerably. There are four town notables, plus the 
wife and daughter of the Mayor, and of course the irrepressible Chlestakow 
and his servant, Ossip. There are also a few other minor characters, including 
a couple of comic servants. What this opera lacks is precisely what The Barber 
of Seville, The Marriage of Figaro, Falstaff, and all the great operatic comedies 
have —a sense of the human predicament. Aptly staged by William Ball, 
conducted with crispness and verve by the composer (who drew from the 
orchestra the best playing heard so far this season), the total effect was 
superficial, like one of those absurd slapstick television comedies where laughs 
seem to be bludgeoned out of the audience. As Chlestakow, Jon Crain 
revealed a comic talent that ripened as the evening progressed. Herbert Beattie 
was admirable in the role of the Town Mayor, and as his wife, Ruth Kobart 
made the most of the comedy. Patricia Brooks, veteran of Broadway musicals, 
managed some delightful high-jinks as the daughter. William Ball staged the 
opera with dexterity, and the scenery and costumes of Joseph Weishar and 
Patton Campbell were always pleasant. 


In the limited resources of the City Center, the high quality of the 
Rosenkavalier revival came as a surprise. It is not a production to be 
compared to the Met’s, for the larger organization pulls out all the stops plus 
one of its finest casts for the occasion. But the City Center managed well. 
The settings are familiar, dating from a revival several years back, and they 
have a kind of shop-worn quality that was also suggested by some of the 
orchestral — particularly the string — playing. Julius Rudel, General Manager 
of the New York City Opera, conducted, giving a well-paced and sympathetic 
reading of the score. Anne McKnight (Anna de Cavalieri), the Marschallin, 
tended to over-act in the opening scene—a fault which might be ascribed 
to the director, Ralph Herbert, who introduced several extraneous bits of 
stage business — and her singing was variable. Frances Bible (who alternated 
with Adéle Leigh in the role) was Octavian. Youthful in appearance, 
impassioned, and vocally rich, she gave an outstanding performance. Judith 
Raskin was an elfin Sophie, playing the role, however, with an improbable 
touch of sophistication. James Pease was full of vitamins as Ochs. He sang 
very well, but with a near-perfect German accent — not the country patois of 
Hofmannsthal’s libretto. His comedy, sometimes too broad, was generally 
effective, as was the jittery Faninal of Chester Ludgin, the sly Valzacchi of 
Luigi Vellucci, and the regal Annina of Regina Sarfaty. 


The City Center’s Carmen this year saw the return of Gloria Lane, fresh 
from her appearances in England and Europe, and it also had Miss Lane’s 
husband, Samuel Krachmalnik, as conductor. Miss Lane’s conception of 
Carmen has become more musical and less flamboyant since it was last seen 
here. There is more nuance and expressivity than ever before, and also a 
subdued quality — particularly in Acts 2 and 3 — which did not combine well 
with a routine and low-keyed production. The City Center costumes and 
scenery have been blessed by age, and the production by Carlton Gauld had 
the flavour of hoary convention. Nevertheless, there were many musical 
subtleties and compensations in Miss Lane’s singing and an adequate support- 
ing cast consisting of Richard Cassilly as a large-voiced Don José, Norman 
Treigle as a lean, intense Escamillo, and Doris Yarick as a pretty if thin- 
voiced Micaela. Richard RePass 


The Amato Opera Theatre Inc., which was responsible for productions of 
Luisa Miller and Un Giorno di Regno in New York last season, is seeking 
to raise $20,000 to enable it to continue its activities. It hopes to be able to 
produce three operas this season to be chosen from Oberto, 1 Lombardi, La 
Battaglia di Legnano, Giovanna d’Arco, I Vespri Siciliani, Luisa Miller and 


Un Giorno di Regno. 
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The Little Orchestra Society presented the first performance in America 
of Strauss’s Daphne at the Town Hall on October 12. Gloria Davy sang the 
title role, and the cast also included Jon Crain, Robert Nagy, Lawrence 
Davidson and Florence Kopleff. Thomas Schermann was the conductor. 


Chicago. Judging from the first half of the Lyric Opera’s current 10- 
production, 29-performance season in the Civic Opera House, it cannot be said 
that the company has been content to tread water this year, although one 
suspects that the management is floating on its back in a mare nostrum of 
champagne. Casting is generally strong and stellar, in other words, but the 
repertory is routine and the visual element of secondary importance. Last 
year’s few adventures turned out not to be financially successful (in great 
part chargeable to poor décors and provincial staging). As a result— with a 
single exception, and that nothing more startling than Fedora for Renata 
Tebaldi—the 1960 season is a safe one. Audiences thus far have been 
offered, and have bought eagerly, Aida, La Bohéme, Carmen, Le Nozze di 
Figaro and Don Carlos. 

The high point—indeed, the Lyric’s highest since the halcyon days of 
Callas and company—was the revival of Figaro, with a brilliant Viennese 
cast, Josef Krips to conduct mercurially, and staging by Christopher West 
that was lively, charming, and uncluttered. The performance moved so 
merrily, and was musically so disarming, that unlovely settings, for once, 
made small difference. Of particular note was the American début of Eber- 
hard Waechter as Count Almaviva, a performance of extraordinary musico- 
dramatic fusion, and therefore the pivotal one. Rita Streich came to Chicago 
for the first time as a Susanna of rare charm and capability —not the usual 
soubrette, in other words, nor the familiar light soprano with more vocal 
technique than Mozartian understanding. Figaro was Walter Berry, Christa 
Ludwig sang Cherubino gorgeously, and Fernando Corena contributed a 
Rossinian Bartolo. Only the Countess of Elisabeth Schwarzkopf was lacking 
in vocal blandishment. She acted marvellously—an ideal partner for 
Waechter’s patrician Count—and bantered with ease. But ‘Porgi amor’ and 
‘Dove sono’ were neither beautifully sung nor intelligibly enunciated. 

The autumn season opened on October 14 with Don Carlos, heavily cut, 
in a mainly handsome and imposing production designed by Robert Fletcher 
in 1957. The conducting of Antonino Votto proved to be informed but 
flightless on the occasion of his United States début, though he was provided 
with a seasoned and distinguished cast: Margherita Roberti, Giulietta 
Simionato, Richard Tucker, Tito Gobbi, Boris Christoff and Ferruccio Mazzoli 
(the latter as Grand Inquisitor). Miss 
Simionato’s return to the company 
after a year’s absence was notable; 
her Eboli was a tour de force — 
vocally blooming, musically impec- 
cable, and dramaticaily charged. The 
only large disappointments were Mr 
West’s workaday staging, and lighting 
that was often inept. 

Aida followed on October 17 in 
a new production, so to speak, of 
several very old productions, re- 
designed by Gerald Ritholz but so 
dimly lighted throughout that it was 
not possible to evaluate the extent or 
quality of his contribution. Again 
Mr Votto conducted, with a sure 
knowledge of the score but only a 


Tito Gobbi as Posa, Richard 
Tucker as Don Carlos in the Chi- 
cago production of Verdi's opera 

















Sorensen 


Above, the Triumph scene in ‘Aida’ with Margherita Roberti (Aida), 
Robert Merrill (Amonasro), Carlo Bergonzi (Radames), Franco Vetriglia 
(the King), Giulietta Simionato (Amneris), Ferruccio Mazzoli (Ramfis) ; 
below, a scene from Act 2 of ‘Figaro’ with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
(Countess), Rita Streich (Susanna), Chester Watson (Antonio), Walter 
Berry (Figaro), Eberhard Waechter (Count) 


freshman orchestra at his undemanding disposal, and a further inclina- 
tion to allow his singers all manner of liberties, vocal and musical. Because 
of emergency surgery in Vienna on September 29, Leontyne Price had 
to defer her commanding account of the title role until October 22 and 28. 
Miss Roberti was a gallant last-minute substitute in the first two perform- 
ances. Her Radames was Carlo Bergonzi; Miss Price’s was Luigi Ottolini, 
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who, in his American début, showed more musical promise than vocal or 
dramatic readiness. Robert Merrill joined the Lyric fold as Amonasro; 
Mr Mazzoli was Ramfis; Franco Ventriglia made a strong impression as the 
Pharoah; so did Doris Yarick, singing the off-stage Priestess. Until Miss 
Price arrived, however, Miss Simionato reigned as sole star. Since her 
unfortunate Chicago Amneris of 1958, red of wig and unregal in manner, she 
has performed the role in Vienna and at the Metropolitan with imme- 
diately evident results. If Miss Simionato has not the vocal weight and sheer 
endurance of an Ebe Stignani, or Cloe Elmo, her Amneris has become 
assertive, elegant and moving. 

The November 2 return of La Bohéme (not a revival, really, though 
absent from the active repertory since 1957) was important for the North 
American débuts of Renata Scotto, as Mimi, and Renato Cesari, as Marcello. 
Both proved to be uncommonly sensitive, searching actors, with Miss Scotto 
the finer singer, Mr Cesari the more cultivated musician. Joining them were 
Miss Yarick (Musetta), and Messrs Tucker (Rodolfo), Henri Noel (Schaunard), 
Mazzoli (Colline) and Corena (Benoit-Alcindoro). Gianandrea Gavazzeni 
returned to the company for his third season as conductor, unfortunately 
miscast, since his leisurely La Bohéme belongs even more than before to the 
school that interprets Puccinian sentiment as sentimentality, and sorrow as 
silent cinema. 

Following, on November 4, was a performance so provincial in all depart- 
ments but the dance of Carmen, that it might be construed as cruel to list 
those involved. For the record, Lovro von Matacic conducted; Mr Maestrini 
‘realized’ Margherita Wallmann’s production of 1959; and the principal singers 
were Jean Madeira (Carmen), Renata Scotto (Micaéla), Giuseppe di Stefano 
(Don José) and Mr Merrill (Escamillo). Roger Dettmer 


San Francisco. Alban Berg’s Wozzeck was the new opera of the year in 
San Francisco — the first opera in a 7 modern idiom which the San 
Francisco Opera Company has ever attempted — and it was a great success. 
Extra performances were demanded and given, and Wozzeck seems likely to 
remain in the repertory for some time to come. It was given in English, with 
Geraint Evans in the title role, with a new American soprano named Marilyn 
Horne as Marie, Richard Lewis as the Captain, Lorenzo Alvary as the 
Doctor, and Leopold Ludwig conducting. The musical interpretation was 
superb, and it was matched by a dramatic and visual interpretation of equal 
power; Paul Hager was the stage director and the sets and costumes, in a 
predominantly dark, quasi-expressionistic style, were by Leni Bauer-Ecsy 
of Stuttgart. 

Bellini’s La Sonnambula was the other ‘new’ opera of the season. The 
records show that this was the first opera ever performed in San Francisco 
—by a travelling troupe that landed here in 1852— but the San Francisco 
Opera Company had never given it before. The effort here was the mirror 
image of Wozzeck. Everything was conceived in a light, colourful, nearly 
frivolous tone, as if to say that the only way in which the modern world can 
take this piece seriously is not to take it seriously; and a very good case was 
made for this approach in Elemer Nagy’s sets and Dino Yannopoulos’s stage 
direction. The star was Anna Moffo, who was introduced to West Coast 
audiences in the title role and made a huge hit, although it was clear that she 
is far more successful as a lyric soprano than as a coloratura. Nicola Monti 
sang Elvino, Giorgio Tozzi the Count and Sylvia Stahlmann Lisa. Molinari- 
Pradelli was the conductor. 

Puccini’s La Fanciulla del West was revived after some fourteen years of 
frigid silence on the local stage. This opera, given in English in the days 
of Gaetano Merola’s directorship, was the most frightful fiasco in local 
operatic annals and is the only opera in the history of the San Francisco 
Opera Company whose repeat performances were cancelled. The audience, 
faced with an opera full of familiar local colour and familiar local references, 
all of them rendered very explicit through the use of the vernacular, suddenly 
became aware of the fact that opera is not realistic drama, and it was made 
very uncomfortable by that realization. Kurt Herbert Adler, the present 
director of the company, was wise enough to stick to Italian, so that the 
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Carolyn Mason Jones 


The San Francisco Season 


Above, Mary Costa as Micaéla ; Marilyn Horne as Marie in ‘Wozzeck’ ; 
Giuseppe Zampieri and Mary Costa in ‘La Traviata’ ; Gobbi and Lucine 
Amara in ‘Simone Boccanegra’. Opposite, a scene from ‘Wozzeck’ with 
Lorenzo Alvary as the Doctor, Geraint Evans as Wozzeck, Richard Lewis 
as the Captain ; and a scene from Act 3 of ‘La Fanciulla del West’ with 
Sandor Konya as Dick Johnson and Dorothy Kirsten as Minnie 


dramatic question was not raised; furthermore he assembled a cast of 
formidable authority, with Dorothy Kirsten, Sandor Konya and Tito Gobbi 
in the principal roles, and Francesco Molinari-Pradelli conducting. As a result, 
La Fanciulla was one of the season’s most successful offerings. 

Richard Strauss’s Die Frau ohne Schatten, which Adler introduced to 
American audiences last year, was repeated with Leonie Rysanek as the 
Empress. Miss Rysanek had been scheduled for this role last season but had 
been forced to cancel because of illness. She gave us perhaps the season’s 
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Carolyn Mason Jones 
‘La Sonnambula’ at San Francisco. Anna Moffo as Amina, Giorgio Tozzi 
as Count Rodolfo 


outstanding example of vocalism in the grand style;}-but she had close com- 
petition from Marianne Schech as the Dyer’s Wife and Irene Dalis as the 
Nurse. Paul Schoeffler was Barak; Leopold Ludwig the conductor. 

The rest was all standard repertory. There were very successful perform- 
ances of Tosca (Kirsten, Giuseppe Zampieri, Gobbi); Simone Boccanegra 
(Gobbi, Lucine Amara, Zampieri); Der Rosenkavalier (Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, 
Frances Bible, Sylvia Stahlmann, Kurt Boehme); Aida (Rysanek, Dalis, Jon 
Vickers, Robert Weede); and La Bohéme (Amara, Mary Costa, Konya). 
Traviata was revived for Moffo and Costa, who alternated as Violetta. 
Lohengrin, with Konya and a new soprano, Ingrid Bjoner, in the principal 
parts, suggested that Wagner, whose fortunes hereabouts have been very low 
in recent years, is due for a massive resurrection, at least if Adler can retain 
the services of these two Wagnerians. Irene Dalis sang Ortrud, Robert 
Andersen Telramund, and Boehme King Henry. 

The season brought forth two relatively unsuccessful performances — 
Carmen, with Jean Madeira, Vickers, Costa and Mario Zanasi, and Cosi fan 
tutte, with Schwarzkopf, Katherine Hilgenberg, Lewis and Frank Guarrera. 
Both of these casts contained the most expert elements in the world, but the 
scores had simply not been rehearsed enough. I am told that the second Cosi, 
which I could not witness, was quite as good as the names of its interpreters 
would indicate. Alfred Frankenstein 
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Gré Brouwenstijn as Elisabeth in 
Act 3 of ‘Tannhduser 


ARGENTINE 


Buenos Aires, Teatro Colon. 
Despite a very short rehearsal period, 
the revival of Tannhduser, last heard 
here with Melchior in the title role in 
1942, proved a great success. This 
was due to an excellent cast (with 
one exception), the musical prepara- 
tion and conducting of Ferdinand 
Leitner, and the production of Otto 
Erhardt. The orchestra played ex- 
tremely well for Leitner, who was at 
his best in the more contemplative 
passages of the score. Otto Erhardt’s 
production was one of his best at the 
Colon. He treated the work as a 
Gothic legend and not as a romantic 
opera. He placed the third act in 
another part of the Valley of the 
Wartburg, conceiving it as a kind of 
Calvary, with a statue of the Virgin. 
At the end of the opera, the trees 
were transformed into columns and 
vaults of a gothic cathedral. 

Hans Beirer, making his local 
début in the title role, proved to be 
the best Wagnerian tenor I have heard since Melchior, and with the 
exception of Vickers, I have heard them all. His voice, both powerful and 
tinging, was flexible enough for the more lyric moments. Dramatically too he 
gave an impressive performance. Gré Brouwenstijn was the most wonderful 
Elisabeth imaginable. She sang with a ravishing tone, and her singing was 
deeply touching in the last act. Eberhard Waechter was a youthful Wolfram, 
revealing a most beautiful voice and superb musicianship. Otto von Rohr was 
an imposing Landgrave. The great disappointment of the evening was the 
Venus of Martha Médl. Her voice is sadly worn, and her top notes were 
forced. Her appearance too was hardly what one would expect of the goddess 
of love. The local artists, A. Mattiello, E. Valori, V. de Narke and H. di Toto, 
filled their roles well, and the chorus, trained by Tullio Boni, sang well in an 
anonymous translation. The Bacchanale was a very tame affair, and the 
costumes, an imitation of post-war Bayreuth, were horrid. 


AUSTRIA 


Vienna. The only important event during a dull opera month at the 
Staatsoper were the two performances of Schoenberg’s Moses und Aron which 
the Stidtische Oper Berlin gave on October 13 and 14. But it was a very 
important event, perhaps of historic significance. The work has been exten- 
sively discussed in the August 1957 and December 1959 issues of OPERA, after 
the earlier performances in Ziirich and West Berlin. It remains for me to 
repeat that Schoenberg’s opera is a masterpiece that will certainly be heard 
more frequently and become better understood as time goes by. Beethoven 
once said of his late string quartets they were ‘for a future time’. Perhaps 
Moses und Aron is also for the future generation. 

The performance was magnificent, awe-inspiring proof of musical, intel- 
lectual and even physical courage. One can well believe that the chorus alone 
rehearsed for six months. The difficulties are fantastic and everybody who 
took part in this performance deserves our admiration. Hermann Scherchen 
conducted the excellent Berlin orchestra; Gustav Rudolf Sellner, Ebert’s 
successor as Intendant, impressed as a producer of severe style and uncom- 
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promising attitude—the groupings made me think of the reliefs on old 
Egyptian vases. Michel Raffaelli’s sets show what can be done when an artist 
has the courage of his convictions. That was the best thing about this 
performance; no compromises of any kind were made. Ernst Senff was the 
chorus director, Dore Hoyer the choreographer. Josef Greindl and Helmut 
Melchert were admirable in the title parts. A magnificent and completely 
successful effort. 

How did the Viennese react? They are perhaps the most conservative 
music listeners on the Continent. In Vienna everybody after Brahms is a 
little suspect, and modern music has always had tough going. It is sad but 
characteristic that the great posthumous work of the Viennese Schoenberg 
had to be performed here by the guests from Berlin. Not so long ago, people 
booed here when the music of Schoenberg, Berg and Webern was played. 
There was, I thought, a tense mood about the auditorium of the Staatsoper 
before the curtain went up. A great many people felt visibly uncomfortable 
and wished they were elsewhere. But when the lights went out — all of them, 
even the orchestra lights and the solo voices and the spoken semi-chorus 
came out of the Burning Bush, a strange excitement gripped the audience. 
It lasted throughout the performance. Even during the intermission there 
was little of the usual small talk and cynical comment, though there was the 
usual crowd of blasé premiére snobs. It was fascinating to see how the 
people were moved from boredom to reluctant scepticism to growing interest 
and, finally, to badly concealed admiration. When the end came, they were as 
if in a trance, unable to move from their seats. Then they started to applaud, 
slowly at first, and finally they cheered and gave the artists an ovation, but 
one sensed that their ovation was mainly for the composer who had always 
been ignored in his native city. Perhaps these performances will be the 
beginning of a new era in Vienna, the city where so much modern music was 
conceived and so little of it is heard. Joseph Wechsberg 


‘Moses und Aron’. The Dance of the Golden Calf. A scene from the 
Berlin Stidtische Oper’s production of Schoenberg’s opera in Vienna 
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Georgi Boué and José Luccioni in Offenbach’s ‘La Grande Duchesse de 
Gérolstein’ on Radio Télévision Francaise 


BELGIUM 


Antwerp, Royal Flemish Opera, under the direction of Mina Bolotine, 
opened its new season with Prince Igor. The season will include the world 
premiére of Meuleman’s Egmont, the first local performances of Adriana 
Lecouvreur, Mireille, L’Assassinio nella Cattedrale and Dantons Tod; new 
productions of Orfeo, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, Figaro, Salome and 
Siegfried; revivals of Peter Grimes, Tiefland, Lakmé, Don Carlos, Un Ballo 
in Maschera and Martha. 

Brussels, La Monnaie. The new season began on October 12 with two 
cycles of the Ring conducted by Richard Kraus and André Vandernoot. The 
cast included Astrid Varnay, Régine Crespin, Sebastian Feiersinger, Ramon 
Vinay, Paul Kuen and Sigurd Bjoerling. Plans for the*season include new 
productions of Rigoletto (Franco Zeffirelli), Zauberfléte, Carmen, La Traviata, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Aniara and Orfeo (Monteverdi). 

Liége, Théatre Royal, under the direction of André d’Arkor, has 
announced its plans for the 1960-61 season. These include the first local 
performances of The Queen of Spades, and productions of Le Postillon de 
Longjumeau, Martha, Turandot, Falstaff, La Dame Blanche and L’Elisir 
d’Amore. Among the artists engaged are Simone Couderc, Biserka, Cvejic, 
Franca Duval, Victoria Elliott, Katia Giorgiova, Constance Shacklock, Amy 
Shuard; Ruggiero Bondino, Hans Kaart, Henri Legay, Antonio Nardelli, 
Marian Nowakovski, Adrien Legros and Jess Walters. 


FRANCE 


Paris Opéra. At a recent Press conference, M. Julien announced four 
new productions for the coming season: Honegger’s Le Roi David in the 
production by the Toulouse Opera; Les Troyens in the Scala, Milan, produc- 
tion; Don Juan de Manara (Tomasi) in the Munich production; and Medea, 
which will be produced afresh in Paris. There will be revivals of Un Ballo 
in Maschera, Don Giovanni, Tannhduser and Le Martyre de Saint Sébastien. 

It is not my custom to review French TV opera performances, but the 
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Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein which was given by the Radio Télévision 
Frangaise on September 12, fully staged at the Théatre des Champs-Elysées 
was of such high calibre that it is worth a brief note. The Dubois rose and 
white Austrian rococo sets were delightfully witty, and Paul Maquaire’s staging 
could not have been bettered. Geori Boué, our latter day Hortense Schneider, 
received a full five minutes of applause on her first entrance for charging the 
cameras on a white stallion as she buzzed at the top of her head, ‘Oh, comme 
jaime les militaires!’ Miss Boué often iooked and behaved like the young 
Mae West as she went through the saucy antics of Meilhac and Halévy’s 
libretto; the book of La Grande Duchesse indeed often contains lines and 
situations which might have been dreamed up by the great American actress 
and playwright. In spite of its surface giddiness and ribaldry, the work is 
deeply cynical, pessimistic and misanthropic—this performance led Francois 
Mauriac to write: ‘The laughter I hear in Offenbach’s music is that of the 
Empress Charlotte, gone mad’. Elliott Stein 

rdeaux. The new season opened with a performance of Faust, with 
Giuseppe Savio in the title role, Christiane Castelli as Marguerite, Michel 
Dens as Valentine and Michel Roux as Méphistophélés. Other events during 
October include La Favorita, with Rita Gorr, Guy Fouché, Ernest Blanc and 
Antonio Zerbini, and Tosca, with Castelli in the title role. 

Besancon. The Théftre Municipal opened its new season on October 27 
with a revival of Leroux’s Le Chemineau, with Jane Rhodes, Maurice Borgeat. 
André Simon and Francoise Loyot in the leading roles. Plans for the season 
include Lakmé (Mado Robin), La Traviata (Andrée Eposito), Carmen (Jane 
Rhodes), Manon (Renée Doria) and Thais (Geori Boué, Michel Dens). 

Toulouse. The Théftre du Capitole opened its new season with a revival 
of Giullaume Tell, with Henri Peyrottes in the title role, Tony Poncet as 
Arnold and Denise Monteil as Mathilde; Robert Herbay was the conductor. 
During November there were performances of Madama Butterfly, with Berthe 
Monmart, Alain Vanzo and Michel Roux, and of Le Roi I’a dit given by the 
Bordeaux Opera. Nabucco is announced for revival during December, with 
Luisa Maragliano, Felice Schiavi, Augusto Vicentini, Lorenzo Gaetani and 
Gino Cald. Other events during the season include a new production of 
Hamlet, with Gabriel Bacquier in the title role and Mady Mesplé as Ophélie 
(Mesplé will also sing in Lucia di Lammermoor, with Alain Vanzo and Robert 
Massard), and the first production in Toulouse of The Queen of Spades, with 
Henri Legay as Hermann. 


GERMANY 


Berlin. Since the eighteenth century, drama criticising the society of the 
day has influenced opera more and more. Wedekind, Sternheim and Georg 
Kaiser are modern writers in this category. Albam-Berg’s Lulu fragment was 
the first attempt to give musical expression to Wedekind’s world of ideas. In 
his comic opera Der Tsar lasst sich photographieren Kurt Weill used Kaiser’s 
particular brand of prose for a musical farce with singing, which was very 
like the radical Sternheim. Rosamunde Floris is more complicated material 
—a play written in 1937, in which Georg Kaiser risked using the most 
unusual psychological counterpoint. We are presented with a provincial 
setting in which two young women find themselves in mortal conflict. Rosa- 
munde Floris becomes a criminal for the sake of her romantic love and 
Wanda pays the price of discovering her secret with her life — Rosamunde’s 
second victim. The Benler family, whose narrowly limited moral code is 
personified almost to caricature in their son Bruno, regard Rosamunde as a 
kind of mascot. Wanda’s writings, however, and her ravings in delirium 
reveal what the criminal Rosamunde later confesses —that it was through her 
that Erwin (the other son of the family) met his death after refusing to 
become her lover. The father of the child which she killed, after leading the 
Benlers to believe that it was Erwin’s, was in fact William —a far distant 
stranger with whom she had lived for three weeks in a palm-hut in the 
primeval forest. He is her only love and with him she carries on imaginary 
sentimental conversations in the moonlight. The last of these takes place 
while she is in the condemned cell waiting to be executed. 
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A scene from Blacher’s ‘Rosamunde Floris’ with Peter Roth-Ehrang 
as Herr Benler, Alice Oelke as Frau Benler, Stina-Britta Melander as 
Rosamunde Floris, Helmut Krebs as Bruno 


Kaiser’s precise, mathematical planning of the play throws the romantic 
figure of Rosamunde into most unusually high relief. Like some gentle force 
of nature, she is completely centred on herself and her love and puts to shame 
by her crime the so-called ‘virtue’ of the conventional world. She is akin in 
character to Schiller’s Karl Moor, standing in a Nietzschean world ‘beyond’ 
society’s good and evil. From this play Gerhard von Westerman has made a 
libretto which shows great tact and feeling for effect. What attracted Boris 
Blacher in the story was plainly the contrast between two absolutely opposed 
worlds. The other theme in the play, besides the caricature of the petit 
bourgeois world so caustically portrayed in the ‘Prussian Fairy Tale’, is the 
‘romantic’ character. Blacher’s instinct for reducing musical sound to its barest 
minimum is well matched with the constructive transparency of Kaiser’s form. 
He builds up his music from a minimum of sound, from mobile lines and 
chords — music distinguished by its radical novelty from everything else that 
is being written today. 

For the ten scenes of these two acts Blacher uses ‘closed’ forms, linking 
them together by interludes. Half of the first scene is developed from the 
single note E, exchanged between voices and instruments. This process 
reminds the listener of vegetable growth, of plants growing, leaves unfolding 
and buds bursting open. In a process of accumulation chords slide apart and 
come together again and a web of three or four parts grows from a single 
voice. Motifs come unexpectedly to birth in these processes, and they are the 
germ-cells of this superbly organized and beautifully clear-sounding score. The 
forms which arise are asymmetrical and subject only to the law of growth 
and decay, which Blacher extends from the metric sphere to whole periods 
and chords. The secondary qualities of tone, colour and dyanmics are also 
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subjected to this system, but the whole is transparent and controlled by the 
ear, free from all fashionable mathematical speculation and visual experi- 
ment. This is the work of a musician, but a thinking one. 

Blacher uses for Kaiser’s text a vocal language chiefly based on recitative 
and parlando, and in some cases whole scenes are spoken (the park-keepers, 
the governor of the prison and the Bruno-Wanda duet in the sick-room). Yet 
although the boundaries between recitative and arioso are often obliterated 
and we find ourselves in the world of true ‘cantabile’, it is very rarely that we 
meet definite arias. One of them, sung by Wanda, occurs in the first scene, and 
in the last scene the parted lovers have a duet. Kaiser’s deliberate austerity, 
which has a valid aesthetic significance, is matched by Blacher’s extreme 
economy in the matter of instrumentation. True, he uses a large orchestra, 
with important percussion section, and a four-man jazz ensemble; but it is 
only rarely that more than two or three instruments play at the same time. 
The instrumental textures are thickest in the big dramatic scenes. At Erwin’s 
death, for instance, a 12-note chord swells and diminishes and assumes the 
function of a leitmotif. The scene in which Rosamunde murders Wanda is 
portrayed with great tension— orchestral chords agglomerating with increas- 
ing speed, making an effect that is almost intolerable. In the interlude that 
follows, the melody swells relentlessly, note by note, in volume. The orchestral 
palette is amazingly ich —diemaies and tremolos with vibraphone, and 
colours beside which those of electronic music seem tame. 

A new kind of production had to be found for this new, extremely spare 
style. Erwin Piscator has used many musical devices in his stage productions, 
but here— in his first operatic undertaking—he allows music only a minimal 
place. He respects the score, but avoids everything operatic. Scenes and 
characters are presented with notable tautness and precision, movements and 
gestures are few and functional. Much attention has been paid to the style of 
speaking, which is exemplary in its clearness, and the lighting effects are 
managed superbly. Only in the murder scene is the listener’s concentration 
distracted by the continual moving and shifting of the wheel-chair. The décor 
and costumes were designed by Hans-Ulrich Schmiickle, a newcomer from 
Augsburg, and they place him a in the front rank of our stage- 
designers. Piscator’s conception of a transparent décor was logically applied 
also to the furniture, the palms, and the costumes of the cast. The resulting 
stage picture presents a bright world of coloured Plexiglass and cellophane, 
both ghostly and grotesque. The drop-curtains with astronomical designs, the 
background of shot colours and an illuminated floor all combine to present 
a colourful and exciting scene. 

All Richard Kraus’s enormous artistic energy was concentrated on the 
unification of the orchestral sound. Highlighting the few dynamic climaxes, 
he ruthlessly maintained elsewhere the style ofan accompaniment, handling 
both singers and instruments with admirable flexibility. And what a cosmo- 
politan cast the singers were! Once again the Stédtische Oper showed how 
well it can cast a difficult new work. There were two Swedish star singers — 
Stina-Britta Melander as Rosamunde and Kerstin Meyer as Wanda. The 
former combined a crystal-clear top register with a light middle-voice parlando 
and girlish charm with confident gestures. Kerstin Meyer was magnificentl 
dramatic in both the dénouement scenes and in her threatening passage with 
Rosamunde. Helmut Krebs (Bruno) gave a masterly performance as a 
‘mother’s boy’, a character which he portrayed to the point of caricature. The 
American baritone Thomas Stewart (William) exhibited a pleasing mezza voce 
and a nostalgic vocal tone. The parents were sung by Peter Roth-Ehrang, the 
domino-playing old bourgeois, and Alice Oelke, motherly and matronly but 
for some unknown reason not in mourning for her son’s death. The delicate 
role of Erwin, though well sung by Karl Ernest Mercker, needed more 
skilful dramatic presentation. 

After some initial reserve the public succumbed increasingly to the spell 
of this thin but unquestionably great music. There was laughter from the 
gallery in one or two places where a slight modification ef the libretto would 
be advisable — and this was a tribute to the absolute intelligibility of the text. 
There was applause during the first act, especially for Kerstin Meyer, and at 
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Deutsche Staatsoper 
Carlos draws his sword against his father. A scene from the new produc- 
tion of ‘Don Carlos’ at the Berlin State Opera 


the end of the performance Blacher received an ovation when he appeared on 
the stage with the cast. The success was in fact great and unclouded—a new 
type of opera had received its baptism of fire. 

Although this was the only new work, the Staidtische Oper put on a rich 
and varied repertoire of interesting performances— including Schoenberg’s 
Moses und Aron, Wozzeck (with Fischer-Dieskau), Rosenkavalier, Tristan and 
Belshazzar. Ravel’s La Valse, Remi Gassmann’s electronic Paean and Proko- 
fiev’s Romeo and Juliet made a much-discussed ballet evening and Henze’s 
Prinz von Homburg —with the original cast, but conducted by Albert Bittner 
— proved a most successful guest-offering from the Hamburg Opera. 

In the realm of old music Giovanni Batista Bononcini’s Polifemo proved 
a delightful excavation from the early history of the Berlin opera. It was 
given in the Oak Gallery of the Charlottenburg Castle, where the first 
performance aroused so much admiration in 1702. In a small baroque room, 
lit by candles, there still stands the same harpsichord upon which Queen 
Sophie Charlotte accompanied the first performance. It was to her com- 
mission that Bononcini wrote Polifemo and in 1732 it was given in London, 
but failed to please. The libretto, by Attilio Ariosti (a member of the 
orchestra in 1702) combines the legend of Acis and Galatea with the story of 
Circe trying to estrange the nymph Silla and the fisherman Glaucus. It is an 
hour-long work of the Neapolitan School, with a pleasant overture in the 
style of Lully, a grand ‘vengeance aria’ for Circe, a typical da capo aria for 
Venus, a siciliano and a strange stamping dance for Polyphemus. It was pre- 
sented in excellent style by young (partly student) singers and a fine chamber 
orchestra conducted by Carl Maria Artz. Werne Oehlmann was the producer 
and Anita Engert’s décor and costumes were backed by a — Watteau-esque 
tapestry. H. H. Stuckenschmidt 

Berlin, Staatsoper. The new production of Don C. arlos was conducted by 
Franz Konwitschny and produced by Erich Alexander-Winds. Ludmilla 
Dvorakova sang Elisabeth de Valois, Hedwig Miiller-Biitow Eboli, Martin 
Ritzmann Carlos, Rudolf Jedlicka Posa, Theo Adam Philip, and Gerhard Frei 
the Grand Inquisitor. Telemann’s Pimpinone, with Erna Roscher and Reinhold 
Siiss was performed in the Apollo Saal. 
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Glenice Halliday as Ortrud, Philipp 
Markgraf as Telramund in ‘Lohen- 
grin’ at Flensburg 


Flensburg. As their opening 
production of the new season the 
Stidtische Biihnen chose Lohengrin. 
With a young Hungarian as Lohen- 
grin, a Swedish Elsa, an English 
Ortrud, a South African Telramund 
and German singers for Kénig Hein- 
rich and the Herald, the cast was yet 
another indication of the way young 
Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian singers, 
for want of experience in their home 
countries, are quickly finding places 
for themselves in municipal and state 
theatres in the German speaking 
countries. Of particular interest were 
the performances of Glenice Halliday 
(Ortrud) and Nina Zubizky (Elsa) and 
Philipp Markgraf (Telramund). Glenice 
Halliday, a former member of the 
Carl Rosa Opera, is now undergoing 
an interesting vocal development. Her 
Ortrud revealed expanding and intelligently applied vocal material, which 
shows no signs of lapsing into throatiness in its bottom register. Much of her 
vocal characterization was forward and particularly well judged, particularly 
in such big passages as the ‘Entweihte Gétter, jetzt meiner Rache!’ Her stage 
personality, if tending to be a little static, bore considerable strength and 
conviction. By contrast Nina Zubizky’s Elsa seemed almost too lyrically 
demure. Philipp Markgraf made an intelligent if vocally somewhat mono- 
chrome Telramund, while Stefano Mata’s Lohengrin was a sound and promis- 
ing performance which occasionally reminded one of the early Konja. 
Karl-Ludwig Gottschall’s Kénig Heinrich revealed vocal material which should 
soon find itself in demand in larger centres. The production by the Intendant, 
Benno Hattesen, made good use of the limitations of the stage depth and 
choral dimensions. What stamped the production most of all was the careful 
and thoroughly musicianly direction and preparation of Heinrich Steiner. 

Andrew McCredie 

Freiburg. The Stadttheater celebrated its fiftieth anniversary on October 8 
with a new production of Tristan und Isolde. Marianne Schech and Sebastian 
Feiersinger sang the leading roles, and Hans Gierster was the conductor. 
Past musical directors of this theatre include Franz Konwitschny and 
Wilhelm Schleuning. 


Hamburg. The new season in Hamburg opened with the revivals of 
earlier productions of Cosi fan tutte and Der Barbier von Bagdad, both of 
which have been out of the repertory for several seasons. The Mozart 
production, which was one of Rennert’s most outstanding successes, was now 
reproduced by Ulrich Melchinger, with substantial changes in the casting. 
Like Rennert, Melchinger seemed to realize the impact of Neapolitan lightness, 
even if some of the original Rennert élan may be missing. Musically, this 
was for Hamburg a stodgy and only sometimes pleasing performance. The 
ensembles were well-knit, although here and there tempos tended to be a little 
languid. Of the cast, Colette Lorand made a cool but acceptable Fiordiligi; 
and Martha Deisen, deputizing for Gisela Litz at short notice, proved a most 
welcome addition. Erna-Maria Duske’s Zerbinetta-like Despina had the 
immediate sparkle and lightness which characterizes much of her best work 
here. Of the men, Toni Blankenheim’s Don Alfonso was no more than 
acceptable while Heinz Hoppe made an indifferent Ferrando. On the other 
hand, Hans-Otto Kloose’s Guglielmo once again underlined the very positive 
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qualities of this young singer. Leopold Ludwig directed an efficient, lightly 
textured performance. 

Other events included the appearance of Schmidt-Isserstedt to conduct the 
repertory Rosenkavalier which included one or two interesting cast changes — 
notably Greindl’s brilliantly conceived Ochs and Gisela Litz’s warm Octavian. 
But the beautiful shaping of the score, and the loving attention to instrumental 
beauties and textures which gave the whole an almost Mozartian clarity, made 
this performance essentially Schmidt-Isserstedt’s evening. Andrew McCredie 

From February 21 to 28 there will be a Festival Week of modern opera 
at the Staatsoper, opening with the first performance in Germany of A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, conducted by Leopold Ludwig and produced by 
Giinther Rennert (this will be repeated on February 26). Oedipus Rex and 
Antigone (Ludwig-Rennert) follow on February 22; Die Schule der Frauen 
(Bittner-Rennert) on February 23; Lulu (Ludwig-Rennert) February 24; Der 
Prinz von Homburg (Bittner-Kautner) February 25; Wozzeck (Ludwig-Rennert) 
February 27; and Aniara (Ludwig-Rennert) on February 28. 

Hanover. The second new production of the season was Die Zauberfléte, 
conducted by Giinter Wand, and produced by Reinhard Lehmann. Ingrid 
Czerny was the Queen of Night, Hanna Scholl Pamina, Theo Altmeyer 
Tamino, Wolf Hacke Papageno, and Barr Peterson Sarastro. 

Other recent productions have included Prince Igor, with Condi 
Siegmund in the title role, Wilma Schmidt as Jaroslavna, Walter Schneemann 
as Vladimir and Frans Crass as Khan Khonchak, conductor Ernst Richter; 
and Tosca, with Hertha Wilfert, Rudolf Francl and Condi Siegmund. 

Krefeld. Humphrey Searle’s A Diary of a Madman was recently produced 
as part of a triple bill. The other two works were Blacher’s Die Flut and 
Weill’s Der Zar ldasst sich photographieren. Other events have included 
Mignon, with Emilina de Vita, an American soprano, in the title role. This 
singer was also heard as Abigaille in a new production of Nabucco. 


Liibeck. Here the season began with a sound and often pleasing Tristan 
und Isolde, Helene Werth and Walter Geisler. This was a good provincial 
repertory performance, the outstanding feature of which was the magnificent 
conception of the score by Christoph von Dohnanyi, Equally successful was 
Kurt Horres’s production, though this certainly in no way compares with his 
more recent brilliant stage presentation of // Prigioniero. Making use of skilful 
lighting effects and a revolving stage, Horres immediately succeeded in recap- 
turing the psychological impact of Dallapiccola’s magnificent score. As the 
prisoner, Herbert Klomser gave a performance which is certainly his finest 
achievement so far, immediately displaying a range of colour and dynamics 
that made the fullest use of the visionary brutality of his fate. No less com- 
mendable was Martin Malzer’s shaping of the score. Andrew McCredie 

Munich. The new production of Meistersinger is almost painfully 
embarrassing. Presented three times during the Munich Festival, it was 
selected to open the new season at the end of September with Joseph Keil- 
berth conducting. No amount of airings, with even the finest singing imagin- 
able, can save this production (by Wolf Vélker). Though the stage is 
comparatively large, Heinz Pfeiffenberger had seen fit to design cumbersome 
sets cluttering the front half only, which gave no room whatsoever for free- 
dom of movement. The whole performance dies of claustrophobia. Even in 
the last scene we seem to be inside some sort of grey-walled building which 
miraculously has a grass floor! The costumes are as drab and damping as 
the production. At the final Festival performance Leonardo Wolovsky of 
Frankfurt stepped in to replace Otto Wiener as Sachs. In Acts 1 and 2 he 
sounded like a cross between Scarpia and Méphistophélés, but in the third 
act things began to go well and in the last scene he emerged triumphant, for 
the first time becoming the central figure on stage, which place had till then 
been occupied by Karl Schmitt-Walter’s famed Beckmesser. The unpredict- 
able Hans Hopf, this time in fine form, replaced Fritz Uhl as a ringing 
Walther von Stolzing. More and more impressive is the artistic development 
of Walter Kreppel—here a noble Pogner. Friedrich Lenz seemed sorely 
taxed as David. Wilma Lipp’s Eva was a great disappointment; looking 
radiant, she did not have this quality in her voice. To make matters still 
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Rudolf Betz 
Above, a scene from Act 1 of the new production of ‘Die Meistersinger’ 
at Munich; opposite, two scenes from Hans Hartleb’s production of 
‘Mathis der Maler’ at the Bayerische Staatsoper. Settings by Helmut 
Jiirgens 


worse, Fritz Rieger conducted with an unbelievable indifference must 
—_ be the first conductor who has managed an Act 2 without crescendo or 
climax. 

After the Festival the Teatro Massimo Bellini from Sicily paid a visit 
with two performances each of I Puritani and La Sonnambula, Gianni 
Raimondi scoring a big success which brought him an invitation to sing in 
Tosca, Bohéme and Rigoletto in October. Raimondi, with his dramatic sense, 
appearance, temperament and powerful yet never forced tone, presented a 
Cavaradossi such as one very rarely hears in Germany, while Hildegard 
Hillebrecht’s achievement as Tosca ensured that with her presence the Prinz- 
regententheater has gained a new pillar of strength. Gunter Nécker (Stutt- 
gart), too young and inexperienced for this role, replaced Josef Metternich as 
Scarpia, bordering at times on buffo. Where Tosca was successful, Bohéme 
was a dismal failure. One cannot mount an opera with so prominent a guest 
as Raimondi if there are no other singers to support him. Heinrich Bender 
conducted both Puccini performances. 

Added interest was lent to his new production of Hindemith’s Mathis der 
Maler at the end of October by Hans Hartleb’s appointment as chief pro- 
ducer here from September, 1961. Special praise must go to Helmut Jiirgens 
for his effective, colourful, for the most part simple décor which, exploring 
almost the entire spatial possibilities of the stage, enabled Hartleb to encom- 
pass a flowing development of the action within a grandiose framework. Alas, 
the climax was reached before the intermission at the end of the fourth scene. 
Apart from excellent choir group movements in the second scene, one cannot 
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Nationaltheater Weinser 
A scene from Act 3 of Karl-Rudi Griesbach’s opera ‘Marike Weiden’ at 
the Deutsche Nationaltheater, Weimar 


refrain from remarking that the producer was not rich in ideas. It is particu- 
larly lamentable that the vision scene (Act 2, scene ii) where Mathis receives 
the inspiration which later led to the completion of the famous Isenheim 
altar—surely the musical and dramatic climax of the work—showed no 
signs of a producer’s hand as apparently nothing happened in almost total 
darkness. One heard, but saw nothing. Musically it was a different story 
altogether. Under Josef Keilberth’s masterly direction, the performance was 
outstandingly good, singers and orchestra giving of their best. All the solo 
parts were well cast. Otto Wiener, singing with exactly the right intensity and 
seriousness which the title role demands, nevertheless slightly disappointed 
because his stiff acting gave the impression he was not really living the part. 
Not so with Richard Holm, who despite a bad”cold created a finely sung, 
sharply pointed study of Cardinal Albrecht. Albrecht Peter was no less effec- 
tive in the smaller part of the fanatic Lorenz von Pommersfelden. Ingeborg 
Bremert was poignantly beautiful in her death scene, but when not singing 
mezza voce the vibrato in her upper register was throughout almost unbear- 
able. Outstanding from every point of view was the Ursula of Hildegard 
Hillebrechi. What an artist she is; what a gain for Munich. Greville Rothon 


Weimar. To celebrate the 11th anniversary of the German Democratic 
Republic, Karl-Rudi Griesbach has written a new opera, Marike Weiden, 
which had its world premiére on October 7 at the Deutsches Nationaltheater 
(performances were also given at Frankfurt am Oder and Gé6rlitz). Lisbeth 
Schmidt-Glinzl sang the title role, and the conductor was Gerhard Pfliiger. 


GREECE 

Athens. The National Opera opened its 1960-61 season at the Olympia 
Theatre with Verdi’s Otello. Angelo Bertoli was in the title role and Maria 
Kerestedji was Desdemona. Andreas Paridis was the conductor, and Riccardo 
Moresco the producer (at later performances L. Kouroussapoulos sang Otello). 
Other new productions scheduled include Tosca, Dialogues des Carmiélites, 
Il Matrimonio Segreto, L’Elisir d’ Amore, Khovanshchina (with Cangalovic as 
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Dositheus), and a new Greek opera, Afternoon of Love, by Marios Varvoglis. 
There will also be revivals of Cosi fan tutte, Barbiere di Siviglia, Rigoletto, 
Ballo in Maschera, Favorita, The Medium, Faust, Fledermaus, and Para- 
pigmata (Sakellaridis). 


ITALY 


Adria. A short autumn season included performances of Carmen, with 
Fedora Barbieri in the title role, Angelo Loforese as Don José, and Orazio 
Gualtieri as Escamillo, conductor Giuseppe Morelli; and La Traviata, with 
Aureliana Beltrami as Violetta, Ruggero Bondino as Alfredo and Umberto 
Borghi as Germont, conductor Mario Braggio. 

Genoa, Teatro Politeama. A recent L’Elisir d’ Amore featured Ferruccio 
Tagliavini as Nemorino, Afro Poli as Dulcamara, Franco Mielli as Belcore 
and Maria della Spezia as Adina. 

Florence, Teatro della Pergola. The autumn season opened on October 8 
with La Traviata (Ivana Tosini, Giuseppe Baratti, Piero Francia, conductor 
Mario Cordone). This was followed by Bohéme with a cast of young Ameri- 
can singers who had won the competition organized at Cincinnati, Manon with 
a cast of young Italian singers from the Teatro Sperimentale of Spoleto, 
Fedora with the winners of the competition organized by the Teatro Lirico 
di Avviamento, Milan, and Madama Butterfly with Rosetta Rafanelli, Nicola 
Tagger and Mario Stecchi. 

Lucca. A short season at the Teatro Giglio included performances of 
Un Ballo in Maschera, with Anita Cerquetti, Palmira Vitali-Marini, Giuseppe 
Vertecchi, Attilio d’Orazi, conductor Giuseppe Morelli; and La Waily, with 
Elisabetta Barbato, Angelo Loforese, Giulio Mastrangelo, Tito Dolciotti, con- 
ductor Vincenzo Marini. 

Milan, Teatro Nuovo. The annual autumn season organized by the 
Teatro Lirico di Avviamento, in which young artists appear in public for the 
first time, consisted this year of performances of L’Amico Fritz, Mignon, 
Fedora and La Bohéme. 

Naples, Teatro di Corte. The short season at the end of September 
opened with Cosi fan tutte conducted by Peter Maag, and produced by Marco 
Visconti. Gianna Maritati, Gabriella Carturan, Graziella Sciutti, Luigi Alva, 
Franco Calabrese and Scipio Colombo were the singers. Piccinni’s La Moli- 
narella, sung by young artists from the Teatro Lirico di Avviamento, director 
Mario Labrocca, was also heard. Ettore Gracis was the conductor. 

Turin. The autumn season at the Teatro Carignano comprises Aeneas 
Il Matrimonio Segreto, Tosca and the first local performance of // Cappello 
di Paglia di Firenze. The artists engaged include Anna de Cavalieri, Mariella 
Adani, Lucia Danieli, Dora Gatta, Ilva Ligabue, Nicoletta Panni, Anna Maria 
Rota; Daniele Barioni, Carlo Badioli, Otello Borgonovo, Alvinio Misciano, 
Giangiacomo Guelfi and Piero Guelfi. Tullio Serafin and Carlo Felice Cillario 
are the conductors. 


MEXICO 


Monterrey. The opera season opened on October 1 with the first local 
performance of Turandot with Lucille Udovick in the title role, Maria di 
Gerlando as Lit, Salvatore Puma as Calaf, and Nicola Moscona as Timur. 
The production was borrowed from the New York City Center. Anton 
Guadagno was the conductor. Other performances included Lucia di Lammer- 
moor (Gianna d’Angelo, Giuseppe Campora, Manuel Ausensi, Moscona), La 
Traviata (di Gerlando, Campora, Franco Iglesias), La Bohéme (Irma Gonzalez, 
Alicia Garza, Giuseppe di Stefano, Giulio Fioravanti), Carmen (Claramae 
Turner, Beatriz Azaar, di Stefano, Ausensi) and Otello (Udovick, Puma, 
Ausensi). 


SPAIN 

Bilbao. The traditional autumn season opened with a performance of 
Manon conducted by Manno Wolf-Ferrari with Renata Scotto in the title 
role, Ferruccio Tagliavini as Des Grieux, and Enzo Sordello as Lescaut. This 
was followed by Rigoletto (Conchita Balparda, Maria Luisa Castellano, 
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Luciano Saldari, Cornell MacNeil, Giulio Catania; conductor Wolf-Ferrari), 
L’Elisir d’Amore (Scotto, Tagliavini, Renato Cesari, Giuseppe Taddei), 
Madama Butterfly (Gabriella Tucci, Saldari, Sordello), Nabucco (Claudia 
Parada, Castellano, Luigi Ottolini, MacNeil, Bonaldo Giaiotti) and Simone 
Boccanegra (Tucci, Ottolini, Taddei, Giaiotti). 


SWITZERLAND 


Lausanne. The sixth Italian opera festival opened with Nabucco, con- 
ducted by Arturo Basile, and in a production, at times unintentionally funny. 
by Domenico Messina. The scenery looked as if it had come from the dark 
ages, and the costumes were strange, but the singers were good, especially 
Giangiacomo Guelfi in the title role. Luisa Maragliano as Abigaille disclosed 
a beautiful soprano voice, clear at the top, and well supported, but her 
dramatic abilities were limited. Fiorenza Cossotto, an attractive artist, was 
a convincing Fenena, and Ivo Vincd a generous-voiced Zaccaria, though he 
too was somewhat limited dramatically. The chorus sang well. 

Turandot gained enormously from the splendid scenery, the production 
by Messina, and the very good musical direction of Oliviero de Fabritiis. 
Renata Heredia Capnist in the title role began a little uncertainly, but as the 
evening progressed, so she improved. She has a fine stage presence, and 
successfully suggested the Princess’s cold and cruel character. Mafalda 
Micheluzzi was a most touching Lit, and Franco Corelli as Calaf confirmed 
his position as one of the finest Italian tenors of the day. The cast was com- 
pleted by Antonio Zerbini, Guido Mazzini, Vittorio Pandane, Franco 
Ricciardi, Cesare Masini Sperti and Giorgio Giorgetti. 

La Traviata, the third and final opera of the festival, was conducted by 
Arturo Basile and produced by Aldo Carboni. Virginia Zeani and Giuseppe 
Campora were the Violetta and Alfredo, and Piero Cappuccilli Germont. The 
soprano and tenor were faulty in their intonation in the first act, but improved 
during the course of the evening; they ended by singing really well, and 
scoring individual successes. Cappuccilli revealed a most beautiful lyric 
baritone voice; his stage bearing however was lacking in dignity. Aurora 
Cattelani, Lola Pedretti, Vittorio Pandano, Giorgio Giorgetti, Franco Bordoni 
and Gino Calé completed the cast. Marcel Sénéchaud 





Italian Opera House Plans, 1960-61 


La Scala, Milan 

Poliuto (Donizetti), December 7. Maria Callas, Franco Corelli. 
Antonio Votto; sets and costumes Nicola Benois. 

Don Carlos; Fidelio. Nilsson, Lipp, Vickers, Hotter, Frick. Conductor 
Karajan; and Cinderella (Prokofiev) during December; Forza del Destino 
and Queen of Spades during January; and Nina pazza per amore 
(Paisiello) at the Piccola Scala. 

(Full details of whole season will be published next month.) 
Reggio Emilia, Teatro Municipale 

January 6 to February 12 

Un Ballo in Maschera. Luisa Maragliano, Jolanda Meneguzzer, Ferruccio 
Tagliavini, Piero Cappuccilli. Conductor Danilo Benardinelli. 

Falstaff. Elena Todeschi, Laura Zannini, Giampiero Malaspina, Giovanni 
Foiani. Conductor Gianfranco Rivoli; producer and designer Zeffirelli. 

La Damnation de Faust. Bianca Bertoluzzi, Renato Cioni, Ivo Vincé. 

Turandot. Lucille Udovick, Mirella Magiera, Franco Ventriglia. Conductor 
Napoleone Annovazzi. 

Carmen. Gloria Lane, Ivana Tosini, Angelo Loforese, Waldimiro Ganza- 
rolli. 

Teatro La Fenice, Venice. The season will open on December 26 with 
Il Trovatore, and will continue until February 27. The repertory includes 
Eugene Onegin, Elektra, Lucrezia (Respighi), Lucia di Lammermoor, Mondi 
Celesti e Infernali (Malipiero—first stage performance), La Pulce d’Oro 
(Ghedini), La Bohéme, Ercole Amanate (Cavalli — revised Riccardo Nielsen). 
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During April there will be performances of Ii Matrimonio Segreto and 
Piccinni’s La Molinarella (revised by Jacopo Napoli); and during May and 
June a spring season, comprising performances of Orfeo, Der fliegende Hol- 
lander, La Sonnambula, Falstaff, Le Nozze di Figaro and Andréa Chenier. 


Teatro Giuseppe Verdi, Trieste 

November ‘12 to December 30 and February 21 to March 29 

Simone Boccanegra. Mirella Parutto, Mirto Picchi, Dino Dondi, Giorgio 
Giorgetti, Paolo Washington. Conductor Franco Capuana. 

Maria d’ Alessandria (Ghedini) (1st perf. in Trieste). Luisa Malagrida, Carla 
yee —_— Cioni, Lino Puglisi, Giorgio Tadeo. Conductor Claudio 

ade. 

La Bohéme. Mietta Sieghele, Alberta Valentini, Walter Alberti, Vladimiro 
Ganzarolli. Conductor Oliviero de Fabritiis. 

Faust. Renata Scotto, Giovanna Fiorini, Franco Ghitti, Piero Cappuccilli, 
Raffaele Arié. Conductor Oliviero de Fabritiis. 

Die Zauberflote (1st perf. in Trieste). Colette Lorand, Teresa Stich-Randall, 
Eva Kasper, Josef Traxel, Fritz Linke, Alfons Holte, Willy Brokmeier. 
Conductor Albert Gruenes. 

Khovanshchina. Marta Rose, Carla Otta, Joao Gibin, Ermanno Lorenzi, 
Franco de Marco, Leo Pudis, Raffaele Arié. Conductor Molinari-Pradelli. 

Tannhauser. Herta Wilfert, Ernst Kozub, Raymond Wolansky, Peter 
Lagger. Conductor Francesco Molinari-Pradelli. 

Rigoletto. Gianna d’Angelo, Bruna Ronchini, Alfredo Kraus, Aldo Protti, 
Lorenzo Gaetani. Conductor Francesco Molinari-Pradelli. 

I Quattro Rusteghi. Mariella Adani, Ilva Ligabue, Silvana Zanolli, Vittoria 
Palombini, Luigi Alva, Carlo Badioli, Alessandro Maddalena, Silvio 
Maionica, Vito Susca. Conductor Alfredo Simonetto. 

Francesca da Rimini. Leyla Gencer, Anna Gasperini, Giuseppe Campora, 
Mario Ferrara, Anselmo Colzani. Conductor Franco Capuana. 

Amahl and the Night Visitors (1st perf. in Treste). Giovanna Fiorini, 
Agostino Lazzari, Guido Mazzini, Leo Pudis 

and 

Cavalleria Rusticana. Fedora Barbieri, Fernando Ferrari, Lino Puglisi. 

Conductor Alberto Zedda. 





Obituary 

Cecil Sherwood, better known as Lionello Cecil, died in Sydney last 
January. This Australian tenor sang in Italy during the 1920s and early 1930s, 
and is remembered as Pinkerton in the old complete HMV Butterfly with 
Margaret Sheridan, and as Rodolfo in the Columbia Bohéme with Rosetta 
Pampanini. 

Ketty Lapeyrette, French mezzo-soprano, died in Paris on October 2. 
She studied at the Paris Conservatoire, where she was awarded first prize in 
opera in 1907. She made her début as Dalila at the Opéra, and was the first 
singer in that house of Flosshilde and Waltraute. She sang regularly in Paris 
and the French provinces, and made guest appearances abread. She sang the 
part of the Nurse in Arianne et Barbe-Bleue during the Coronation season 
of 1937. Her repertory comprised fifty roles, of which twenty-seven were parts 
she created. She retired from the stage in 1939. 


Basil Ruysdael, former bass of the Metropolitan Opera, and later a voice 
teacher, died in Los Angeles on October 10; he was 72. Ruysdael was born 
in Jersey City. After singing with the Savage Grand Opera Company, he went 
to Europe to study in 1907. He joined the Metropolitan in 1910 and remained 
a member of the company until 1918. His roles in New York included 
Hunding, Fafner, Micha, the Woodcutter (Kénigskinder), as well as roles in 
Italian opera. In the 1920s he taught voice in California, and Lawrence Tibbet 
was for a time one of his pupils. In the 1930s he was a radio announcer for 
Station WOR at Newark. He also appeared in a number of films including 
Davy Crockett in which he was Andrew Jackson. 
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We hear that... 


Mario del Monaco began his tour of Germany at the Sports Palace im 
Berlin on November 25. 

Paul Hindemith will probably conduct performances of his Neues vom 
Tage at the Sante Fé Opera next summer. 

Rudolf Hartmann, Intendant of the Munich Staatsoper, celebrated his 
sixtieth birthday on October 11. 

Hans Hartleb, Oberspielleiter of the Frankfurt Opera, has been appointed 
to the same position at the Bayerische Staatsoper, Munich, beginning in 
September 1961. He will be succeeded in Frankfurt by Erich Witte. 

Lovro von Matacic will succeed Georg Solti as Generalmusikdirektor at 
Frankfurt in September 1961. 

Joan Sutherland has been engaged by Rudolf Bing for the first part of the 
1961-2 season at the Metropolitan Opera, New York, where she will make her 
début as Lucia; she will also sing the same role next autumn with the San 
Francisco Opera Company. 

Tito Schipa recently began a six-month teaching period at the Budapest 
Academy of Music. 





Summer Festivals, 1961 


MUNICH, August 13 to September 9 


Thamos, Kénig in Aegypten (Handel) and Friedenstag (Strauss). Prinz- 

regententheater, August 13, 22, September 1. 

Cosi fan tutte. Cuvilliéstheater, August 14, 29, September 4. 

Parsifal. Prinzregententheater, August 15, 26. 

Ariadne auf Naxos. Cuvilliéstheater, August 16, 23. 

Don Giovanni. Prinzregententheater, August 17, 27, September 6. 

Le Nozze di Figaro. Cuvilliéstheater, August 17, 24, 28. 

Intermezzo (Strauss). Cuvilliéstheater, August 18, 25, September 2, 7. 
Salome. Prinzregententheater, August 19, 24, September 5. 

Doktor und Apotheker (Dittersdorf). Cuvilliéstheater, August 19, 26. 
Meistersinger. Prinzregententheater, August 20, 30, September 9. 

La Finta Giardiniera (Mozart). Cuvilliéstheater, August 27, 30. 
Arabella. Prinzregententheater, August 28, September 3. 

Elegie fiir junge Liebende (Henze). Cuvilliéstheater, August 31, September 6. 
Strauss Memorial Concert. Prinzregententheater, September 8. 

The dates of other Festivals so far announced by the European Associa- 
tion of Music Festivals are as follows :— 

Wiesbaden, May | to 22; Florence, May 4 to June 30; Bordeaux, May 5 
to 20; Prague, May 12 to June 3; Vienna, May 27 to June 25; Zurich, June; 
Stockholm, June 4 to 14; Holland, June 15 to July 15; Aix-en-Provence, July 
9 to 31; Dubrovnik, July 10 to August 24; Bayreuth, July 23 to August 25; 
Athens, August I to September 10; Berlin, September 24 to October 10. 


EDINBURGH, August 20 to September 9 


The Covent Garden Opera 

Iphigénie en Tauride (Gluck). Rita Gorr, Robert Massard, Louis Quilico. 
Conductor Georg Solti; producer Frederick Ashton. 

A Midsummer Night's Dream (the first British opera to be performed at 
the Edinburgh Festival). Joan Carlyle, André Turp, Geraint Evans, Louis 
Quilico. Conductor Georg Solti; producer Sir John Gielgud. 

Lucia di Lammermoor. Joan Sutherland, André Turp, John Shaw. Con- 
ductor John Pritchard; producer Franco Zeffirelli. 

Il Barbiere di Siviglia (Rossini). Teresa Berganza, Luigi Alva, Fernando 
Sere. Boris Christoff. Conductor Carlo Maria Giulini; producer Maurice 

rrazin. 
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Professor Rudolf Hartmann, Staatsintendant of the Bayerische Staatsoper, 
Munich, directing a rehearsal. Professor Hartmann celebrated his sixtieth 
birthday on October 11. Between 1937 and 1944 he produced nearly fifty 
operas in Munich, including the premiéres of Strauss’s ‘Friedenstag’ and 
‘Capriccio’", and Orff's ‘Der Mond’. Since 1952 he has been responsible 
for twenty-eight productions in Munich, the most recent of which was 
Strauss’s ‘Intermezzo’ 













































Gramophone Records 


(Reviewed by the Editor unless otherwise stated) 


Complete Recordings 

IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA (Rossini), with Roberta Peters (Rosina), 
Margaret Roggero (Berta), Cesare Valletti (Almaviva), Robert Merrill (Figaro), 
Giorgio Tozzi (Don Basilio), Fernando Corena (Doctor Bartolo), Calvin Marsh 
(Fiorello and Sergente), Carlo Tomanelli (Ambrogio). Orchestra and Chorus 
of the Metropolitan Opera, New York. Erich Leinsdorf. RCA RE 25013-5 
(mono); SER 4512-5 (stereo). 

When I reviewed the Covent Garden production of this opera earlier this 
year, I took Giulini to task for having sanctioned the many cuts he did. Here 
in this new recording under Erich Leinsdorf, we can hear more of the original 
score than has probably been possible for more than a century. And how the 
opera benefits from it. We have all the recitatives, including the all-important 
scene in which Bartolo confronts Rosina with Almaviva’s letter; the full ‘Ecco 
ridente’ and ‘Un dottor della mia sorte’ and, most important of all, fourteen 
full pages of score in the final scene for tenor and chorus, after Almaviva has 
revealed his true identity. This latter section, a real showpiece aria for tenor, 
leads to the theme we know better as Cenerentola’s ‘Non pit) mesta’. Not 
many tenors can sing this music, and it is greatly to Cesare Valletti’s credit 
that he shirks none of its technical difficulties. Indeed, I would go so far as 
to say that this is one of the finest sung and vocally acted Almavivas one could 
wish for. 

Mr Leinsdorf, or RCA, or both, opted for a soprano Rosina. If they 
had wanted to be faithful to the original, they should, of course, have chosen 
a mezzo or a warm-voiced soprano who could sing the music in its original 
key. Yet so charming and delightful is Roberta Peters’s performance, that it 
seems almost ungenerous to raise this objection. Her vocal acrobatics in ‘Una 
voce poco fa’, and her singing of a specially written cadenza in the lesson 
scene, are sheer delight. Robert Merrill is a rich-voiced and lovable Figaro, 
Corena an inimitable Bartolo, Tozzi a rather restrained Basilio, and Margaret 
Roggero an acceptable Berta. It is interesting to note that Peters, Valletti, 
Merrill and Corena have been singing in the Metropolitan Barbiere (and this 
recording is of the Metropolitan Opera production) since 1954. The Metro- 
politan Orchestra here sounds in the front rank, and Leinsdorf, whom one 
would not usually associate with this kind of music, gives us a buoyant and 
well-paced reading of the score. 

I have only heard the stereo version, which occupies eight sides, and in 
which the movement of the characters and the overall stage atmosphere is 
very well captured. The mono version, which takes six sides, is, I have been 
told, generally inferior in quality as far as sound is concerned. 


SADKO (Rimsky-Korsakov), with Drago Stare (Sadko), Ana Lipsa (his wife), 
Marija Glavsevic (Sea Princess), Milenko Grozdanic (Sea King), and Piero 
Filippi, Ivan Francl, Marijana Radev, Milivoj Bacanovic, Franco Paulik, 
Drago Bernardic, Tugomir Alaupovic, Sergij Reinis. Orchestra and Chorus 
of the Zagreb National Opera. Miaden Basic. PHILIPS AO 2010-3L (mono). 

This is a most welcome addition to the limited list of complete recordings 
of Russian operas. (Let me assure our Texan correspondent — see pp. 784-5 
November issue — that it really is complete, even to the repeats in the ballet 
music!) Sadko, produced in Moscow in 1898, is scarcely known in this country 
except by the aria usually mis-translated as ‘Song of the Viking Guest’ (the 
Russian word gost in this context means not guest but merchant) and by the 
similarly mis-translated ‘Hindu Song’ (properly, ‘Song of the Indian Merchant’). 
These merchants have come to the ancient city of Novgorod in a semi- 
legendary time, when the young bard Sadko, enriched by a wager, deserts his 
young wife and goes to seek his beloved Princess of the Sea. Eventually, 
however, the Princess is metamorphosed into a river and Sadko returns to his 
wife. 

This is thus a magic opera, and an opera about the sea. A ‘sea motive’ 
recurs in the score, and there are other recurrent themes too. But they are 
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not used as the basic and constant musical material, as in Wagner, though 
there is a curious and unmistakable musical resemblance of Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
water-nymphs to the Rhinemaidens. The melodic verve, harmonic richness, 
and instrumental colouring are fully up to the expectations which may have 
been formed in the concert hall with ‘Shekherezada’ (that is the Russian form, 
as used by the composer!). There is a cadence in one of Sadko’s airs which 
seems to come straight from the Volga Boat Song, and the whole work will 
strike the opera-lover charmingly as ‘very Russian’ as well as ‘very Rimsky’. 

Outstanding is Drago Starc as Sadko (pronounced in Russian with the 
accent on the second syllable). Familiar in several other Russian-language 
recordings from Zagreb, Mr Starc has a glorious tenor voice, as effective on 
his lower G (when he is tenderly musing on the appearance of the white 
swans who are maidens in disguise) as in his higher notes, and as engagingly 
used when leading a gay unaccompanied chorus as when singing in a love 
duet. The two contrasted women are a little disappointing: Sadko’s wife 
should be a young, fresh-sounding mezzo, not a rather ‘hard’ one. Most of 
the other characters are very well portrayed, though the Viking merchant 
(Drago Bernardic), sited perhaps too close to the microphone, makes little of 
the climax of his song. The total performance shows admirable qualities in 
the conductor, though the discs make little attempt to reproduce the stage 
effects in the music (for instance in the dying-away of a departing chorus). 
The recording is admirably full and pleasant; one apparent faulty tape-join 
(figure 316 in the score) is almost inconspicuous. No English libretto is at 
present available, but the records come with an exceptionally good narrative 
leaflet by Peggie Cochrane. Arthur Jacobs 


LUISA MILLER (Verdi), with Lucy Kelston (Luisa), Miti’ Truccato Pace 
(Federica), Giacomo Lauri-Volpi (Rodolfo), Scipio Colombo (Miller), Gia- 
como Vaghi (Walter), Duilio Baronti (Wurm), Grazia Calarescu (Laura). 
Orchestra and Chorus of Radiotelevisione Italiana, Rome. Marie Rossi. 
CETRA LPC 1221 (3 records). 

Independent Distributors, an associate firm of Rare Records, continue 
their releases of Cetra recordings with this issue of Luisa Miller, thus filling 
another gap in the Verdi recorded repertory. Like many of the Cetra Verdi 
titles, this is a recording made from a Radio Italiana broadcast during the 
Verdi year, 1951; and so we must not expect a high-quality reproduction and 
perfect singing. The customary Italian theatre cuts are observed, and we are 
thus deprived of the second scene in Act 1, which includes the duet for the 
Duchess Federica and Rodolpho, the latter’s aria ‘Deh! la parola’, and the 
Duchess’s invitation to him to plunge his sword into her bosom, which caused 
so much amusement when it was sung at Sadler’s Wells some years ago. 

Lucy Kelston, in the title role, goes for Verdi’s score for all she’s worth, 
and the music often suffers. Lauri-Volpi, despite one or two awkward 
moments, gives a generally exciting account of Rodolfo’s part, and Scipio 
Colombo is. a very fine Miller. Vaghi as Walter has much trouble as to 
pitch, and Baronti is adequate as Wurm. Despite the weaknesses one gets a 
pretty good idea of the work as a whole. It is an opera we should like to see 
on the London stage again. 


Recitals ¥ 

TERESA BERGANZA. Ii Barbiere di Siviglia: Una voce poco fa; L’Italiana 
in Algeri: Per lui che adoro; Stabat Mater; Fac ut portem; Villancicos 
(Joaquin Nin)— Villancico Castellano; Villancico Asturiano; Canto Andaluz; 
Pano Murciano; Three Basque Songs; El Ultimo Romantico (Soutullo and 
Vert): Romanza de Aurora. L.S.O. Alexander Gibson; Felix Lavilla (piano); 
Orchestra conducted by Ferardo Gombau; Orchestra and Chorus conducted 
by Benito Lauret. Decca BR 3064. 

The three Rossini arias come from Berganza’s Rossini recital LXT 5514 
released last year, and the final item from the complete recording of the 
zarzuela El Ultimo Romantico now deleted. The Basque songs and the Nin 
items are quite new and suit this singer well. Berganza’s chest register and 
warm seductive tones are heard to excellent advantage in these and in the 
Italiana aria, which cannot have been so well sung since Supervia. [his and 
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the other Decca BR disc, reviewed below, are from that company’s ‘Artists’ 
Portraits Series’ and cost 19s 104d — real bargains. 


ANNA MOFFO. Nozze di Figaro: Voi che sapete; Non so pit; Giunse alfin 
. - Deh vieni, non tardar; Venite inginocchiatevi; Don Giovanni: Batti, 
batti, bel Masetto; Vedrai carino; Cosi fan tutte: Una donna a quindici anni; 
In uomini; Die Entfiithrung aus dem Serail: Ach ich liebte. Philharmonia 
Orchestra. Alceo Galliera. Columbia 33C 1063 (mono); SBO 2754 (stereo). 
The mono version of this disc has been available for more than a year, 
but somehow or other we appear to have overlooked it; the stereo version is 
of more recent vintage, however. When I reviewed Miss Moffo’s first Mozart 
recital in September 1959, I remarked about the sweetness of her voice and 
her very considerable talent. These two facets of her art are again in evidence, 
and there is much to admire in her singing of Susanna’s and Zerlina’s arias (as 
Cherubino she seems less satisfactory and her singing is a bit gusty). Her 
Despina lacks the sparkle that Sciutti or Noni give to the role, and her voice 
seems a trifle light for Constanze, though she gives a good performance of the 
difficult ‘Ach ich liebte’. 


JULIUS PATZAK. Fidelio: Gott! welch’Dunkel hier . . . In des Lebens 
Friihlingstagen; Contes d’Hoffmann: Legend of Kleinzach and Elle sommeille 
. .. Ah! vivre deux (both in German); Die Fledermaus: Dieser Amstand, so 
manierlich (with Hilde Gueden); Der Zigeunerbaron: Als flotter Geist and 
Solch einem traum . . . Ha seht, es winkt! (with Rosetta Anday and Hilde 
Zadek); Wer uns getraut (with Hilde Zadek). Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Karl Biéhm, Rudolf Moralt, Clemens Krauss. Decca BR 3062. 

The Johann Strauss excerpts come from the now ‘classic’ complete record- 
ings under Clemens Krauss, and always are welcome. Patzak’s Florestan was 
also a ‘classic’ interpretation and, even if he was past his vocal prime when 
he recorded the Florestan aria, his is still the most poignant and moving 
interpretation of the part in our day. Hoffmann in German is a trifle odd, 
but again we can recognize the style of a master in Patzak’s singing. 


RITA STREICH. Dinorah: Ombra leggera; La Bohéme: Quando m’en vo’; 
Joceleyn (Godard): Berceuse. RIAS Orchestra, Berlin. Kurt Gaebel and 
Ernst Miizendorfer. Deutsche Grammophon. EPL 30 485. 

Miss Streich carols her way most charmingly through the Meyerbeer 
showpiece, and sings Musetta’s waltz song instead of screeching it as is so 
often the case. The Berceuse from Godard’s Jocelyn is also prettily done, 
though it’s a very sacchariny piece. 


FERRUCCIO TAGLIAVINI. L’Elisir d’Amore: Una furtiva lagrima; Tosca: 
E lucevan le stelle. Orchestra conducted by Nino. Verchi; and MIRELLA 
FRENI. La Bohéme: Si mi chiamano Mimi; Turandot: Signore ascolta. 
Orchestra conducted by Argeo Quadri. Qualiton BEP 8001. 

It is not for the performances by Tagliavini, transferred from BMO 3359 
and reviewed in the October operA, that lovers of good singing will want this 
disc, but for the truly beautiful performances by Mirella Freni (or Fregni, 
2s the label calls her) of the Puccini arias. This young soprano was not all 
that impressive at Glyndebourne this summer; but her singing of Lii’s plea 
to Calaf in the first act of Turandot confirms all that Leo Riemens has written 
about her in our news pages in recent months. Voice, temperament and feeling 
abound. Clearly Miss Freni should have quite a future. 


Historical Records 

RIGOLETTO (Verdi). Excerpts, with Olympia Boronat, Maria Gualvany, 

Giannina Russ, Graziella Pareto, Enrico Caruso, Titta Ruffo, Pasquale 

Amato, Antonio Scotti, Mangini-Coletti. Heritage Records HER 403. 
Although this record is labelled a Heritage Record, it is in the same 

series as the recent Aida and Trovatore selections issued to members of the 

Opera Society, and one must be a member of this record club in order to get 
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these Heritage discs. This issue is particularly interesting containing, as it 
does, items by Graziella Pareto, whom Beecham considered the finest 
coloratura of the immediate period after the 1914-18 war. This Spanish 
soprano sings with a beautiful limpid tone in ‘Care nome’ and the closing 
duet with Ruffo. Another point of interest for many will be the big Rigoletto- 
Gilda duet from the second scene of Act 1 sung by Mangini-Coletti, a 
magnificent dramatic baritone, and Giannina Russ, a_full-voiced Verdi 
soprano, more famous as Aida, Amelia and Leonora than Gilda. Two other 
Gildas are featured in this selection: Boronat, the Polish soprano, in ‘Tutte 
le feste’, and Galvany, another Spanish coloratura, in the Act 3 duet with 
Ruffo. Rigoletto’s two arias are sung by Ruffo and Amato, the Duke’s by 
Caruso, and the Quartet is the Abbott-Homer-Caruso-Scotti version. All in 
all a most representative and interesting selection. 

Two further Opera Society 45s have recently become available: Battistini 
singing arias from Ernani, Zampa, Martha and La Favorita (all originally 
recorded in Milan in 1907) on OPS 502; and Patti in arias from Figaro and 
Norma, and also singing ‘Pur dicesti’ and ‘The Last Rose of Summer’ on 
HER 503. 


LAURITZ MELCHIOR. Otello: Dio! mi potevi and Niun mi_ tema. 
Columbia Concert Orchestra. Erich Leinsdorf. Philips SBF 288. 

[his record must date from the war years. Melchior was well past his 
vocal best when he made it, and in any case there have always been divided 
opinions about the Otello which he sang at Covent Garden in the 1930s (never, 
be it noted, in New York). There is something of the animal nobility in his 
interpretation, but the voice sounds as if it was unable to cope with the music. 


SIGRID ONEGIN. I! Trovatore: Stride la vampa; Ballo in Maschera: Re 
dell’ Abisso; Carmen: Habanera and Card scene. Deutsche Grammophon. 
EPL 30 194. 

Onegin had a fabulous voice, and was a famous Lady Macbeth as well as 
Fricka and Brangaene. These arias do not really show her off at her best — 
one should really try and hear her performances of arias from Le Prophéte 
and Lucrezia Borgia on old HMV 78s to get a better idea of her powers. 
Here the Ulrica aria and the Carmen card scene give some idea of her abilities. 


ELISABETH RETHBERG. Otello: Salce, Salce and Ave Maria; Fliegende 
Hollinder: Senta’s Ballad; Die Fledermaus: Czardas; Il Re Pastore: L’amero; 
Faust: Le roi de Thulé and Jewel Song; Boccaccio: Hab’ ich nur deine liebe; 
Un Ballo in Maschera: Morrd, ma prima in grazia; RCA Camden CDN 1018. 

Rethberg was considered by many the best Verdi soprano since Destinn 
—although when, before the last war, I heard her Aida which was most 
beautifully sung, I found the voice a little too cool for Verdi, which Destinn’s 
surely never was; and perhaps that is the one reservation I have to make 
about this artist. I doubt if the Desdemona arias have been sung with such 
purity of tone for years, and her singing of Amelia’s plea to her husband 
from Ballo is possibly the finest version of this aria there is—a pity that the 
first great Amelia aria was not also included. Her Marguerite sounds a little 
mature and more Gretchen than Marguerite. Senta’s ballad is sung with a 
pure fresh tone, and Rethberg makes it sound very easy; while her perform- 
ance of ‘L’amerd’ shows us just why she was.so highly regarded as a Mozart 
singer. 


Ricordi International Competition. The competition for a one-act or 
chamber opera, announced in 1958 under the auspices of La Scala, Milan, 
and G. Ricordi and Company, to celebrate the 150th anniversary of the latter, 
— in forty-seven works being offered for consideration, from which 
Jean-Pierre Riviére’s Pour un Don Quichotte was unanimously chosen for 
the prize. The jury, consisting of Ildebrando Pizzetti, Werner Egk, Frank 
Martin, Eugenio Montale, Goffredo Petrassi, Francis Poulenc and Victor 
de Sabata, particularly praised the scenic qualities and musical distinction of 
the work. The opera, which has gained the first prize of three million lire, will 
be presented at the Piccola Scala during the coming opera season. 
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Book Reviews 


STRAVINSKY: by Roman Vlad (O.U.P., 30s) 


Here, at last, is a book on Stravinsky which views that astonishing 
composer as a whole — taking in not only The Rake’s Progress (1951) but 
also Stravinsky’s recent adoption of serial technique. Originally written 
in Italian, after Mr Vlad had been commissioned by the Third Programme 
of the Italian Radio to survey Stravinsky in no less than nineteen broadcasts, 
the book is now turned into excellent English by Frederick and Ann Fuller. 
Rightly, Mr Vlad makes extensive quotations from the composer’s own 
writings to explain his works. 

Just occasionally, Mr Vlad shows a leaning towards metaphysical abstrac- 
tion (do you know what hyperspace is? or ‘the antonomastic rational science 
of mathematics’?) which seems to cast a cloud on aesthetic judgment. It is 
difficult to follow his contention that the theme of Persephone, The Rake’'s 
Progress and Don Giovanni is a Christian one. But on Stravinsky’s operas 
in general he comments fully and appositely. I like his word ‘Chopinesque’ 
for Tom’s Cavatina in the brothel scene of The Rake’s Progress. Mr Vlad’s 
analysis of Oedipus Rex directs attention to the individuality of the orchestral 
scoring, which the novelty of the vocal utterance and the stage presentation 
may have led us to overlook. On The Nightingale, Mr Vlad points out that 
harmonic borrowings supposedly from Debussy may well have really come 
from Mussorgsky — one of the many points where his copious use of music- 
type illustration serves him well. A word of praise, finally, to the publisher 
of a particularly well-printed and well-produced book. Arthur Jacobs 


ENRICO CARUSO: HIS RECORDED LEGACY: by J. Freestone and H. J. 
Drummond (Sidgwick & Jackson, 42s) 

This littlke book, not even a hundred and fifty pages long, seems at first 
glance rather expensive. It is, however, an invaluable historical record of 
Caruso’s recording career from the three discs he recorded for Pathé in Milan 
in 1900, through the seven Zonophone records made in Milan in 1902, the 
twenty G. and T. titles, also made in Milan the same year and in 1903 and 
1904, and then on through the more than two hundred Victor titles, beginning 
with ‘Questa o quella’ and nine other arias recorded in New York on 
February 1, 1904, to the ‘Crucifixus’ from Rossini’s Messe Solenelle recorded 
on the afternoon of September 16, 1920, less than a year before his death. 
For the details of all the records, their numbers, matrix numbers, subsequent 
history after their first pressings, all carefully documented by Canon Drum- 
mond, this book is invaluable. Then we have Mr Freestone’s critical comments 
on the performance of every item, some of which one may disagree with, but 
all obviously written by someone who understands the technique of singing 
and who has listened most carefully to every note of Caruso’s vast recorded 
output. There is, in addition, a foreword by Sir Compton Mackenzie, who 
makes the very valid point that Caruso’s immortality is secure, for the simple 
reason that *. . . every day somewhere somebody will hear his voice for the 
jirst time and say, “This was a singer”.’ H.D.R. 


MORE OPERA STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE: by Gladys Davidson 
(Cassell, 12s 6d) 

Although this book contains stories of some of the uncommon operas as 
well as the more familiar ones, it is not a very outstanding book. The 
language is often archaic and rambling, and some of the sentences are very 
ambiguous. For example, in the story of Boris Godunov, we read ‘The dead 
Feodor was the son of the powerful but cruel Tsar, Ivan the Terrible, and 
because he had always been of weak intellect, Boris Godunov had been 
chosen as Regent’. This does not aT help to make the story very clear. 
And we think there may be some mistakes in the notes about the composers, 
for we have heard Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks played at a concert, but 
the author says it’s one of Richard Strauss’s famous operas! 

Helen and Simon Rosenthal (ages 11 and 14) 
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A RARE HOFFNUNG: A Memorial Garland (Putnam with Dennis Dobson, 


This tribute by nearly thirty people who knew and loved the late Gerard 
Hoffnung, not only gives us a vivid picture of one of the finest cartoonists 
that the art of music has ever possessed, but tells the wider public something 
about this remarkable person’s endearing character. The book is illustrated 
with pictures hitherto unpublished, including three coloured pictures from 
Ravel’s L’Enfant et les Sortiléges. H.D.R. 


COVENT GARDEN BOOKS: (12) OPERA 1957-60 (Royal Opera House 
Covent Garden Ltd., 5s) 

Covent Garden’s latest Opera Book has a new look. It is now rectangular 
in shape, and the handsome picture pages are interleaved with a thicker red 
paper on which the details of the operas covered in the book are given. The 
full casts (with changes), lists of guest artists, orchestra and chorus, and two 
pages about the new cyclorama are also included. A pity that the record had 
to stop short in May of this year and could not take us to the end of the 
1959-60 season. Congratulations, none the less, to the editor, William 
Beresford, for having produced a souvenir of three of the most exciting years 
at post-war Covent Garden; years that have included the productions of 
Don Carlos, The Trojans, Medea, Lucia di Lammermoor, Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Pagliacci. This is the kind of book everyone buys at Munich or Frank- 
furt, and should appeal to all collectors of opera house literature. 

Two other books reviewed during the past year, which might make 
suitable Christmas gifts, are: MOZART: A PICTORIAL BIOGRAPHY: by 
Erich Valentin (Thames & Hudson Ltd., 28s); and A PICTURE HISTORY 
OF OPERA: by Philip Hope-Wallace in collaboration with Raymond Mander 
and Joe Mitcheson (Hulton, 35s). H.D.R. 





Opus 20 is the name of a new Opera-Ballet specialist shop recently opened 
in the Brompton Arcade, Knightsbridge, by Caroline Foster and Richard 
Nichols. The shop is well stocked with records, books, scores and libretti, as 
well as a representative cross-section of non-operatic records, and musical 
magazines and periodicals. 


Opera Diary 
Sadler’s Wells. La Cenerentola (October 18) 


The first performance this season of La Cenerentola was one of the 
most rewarding and enjoyable evenings I have spent at the Wells for a 
long time. Often an ensemble opera, especially a comic opera, becomes 
slack with constant repetition by the same cast; and when newcomers 
take their place in the original cast, they may have little opportunity 
of rehearsal. On this occasion, the old members of the cast sang and 
acted as freshly as ever, and the two newcomers, Ian Wallace as Don 
Magnifico and Iris Kells as Clorinda (who had, it is true, sung some of 
the performances last season), fitted into the production as if they had 
been in it from the beginning. The orchestra played extremely well for 
Bryan Balkwill, who kept the whole cast on their toes, and whose light- 
fingered touch was as effective in the concerted numbers as it was in the 
recitatives, which he himself accompanied. 

Patricia Kern is an endearing Angelina, and her warm tones reflect a 
warm personality. Her singing has gained in assurance, and her stage 
deportment is charming. Alexander Young’s elegant portrayal of Ramiro 
is, likewise, wholly sympathetic; and he was in extremely good voice. 
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houston Rogers 


Joseph Rouleau as Count Rodolfo, Joan Sutherland as Amina, Agos- 
Jeanette Sinclair as Lisa tino Lazzari as Elvino 


Denis Dowling’s Dandini is one of the best performances in the Rossini 
buffo style by a non-Italian I have ever encountered ; he has a wonderful 
sense of timing. Ian Wallace’s Magnifico is well known to frequenters 
of Glyndebourne, but this must have been the first time he had sung it 
in English; his diction was superb, and one wonders why he has not 
done more work in English opera. Anna Pollak and Iris Kells were 
gloriously ridiculous as Thisbe and Clorinda ; and Stanley Clarkson was 
the sardonic Alidoro. Douglas Craig’s production was excellent. H.D.R. 


Covent Garden. La Sonnambula (October 21) 

Everyone knows by now that the opening night of the new Covent 
Garden season was, as has often been the case in recent years, dogged 
by bad luck. This year found the raison d’étre of the whole operation of 
mounting La Sonnambula, Joan Sutherland, stricken with a severe attack 
of tracheitis. Even if it had been possible to have had a replacement 
from Italy at hand, it would hardly have been fair to the audience or 
Miss Sutherland to have opened the season with any other singer — after 
all, if a play is mounted for Sir John Gielgud or Sir Laurence Olivier, 
and they fall ill just before the first night, the opening is postponed. 
And that is really what should have happened on this occasion — for 
although Miss Sutherland gallantly went on because ‘she did not want 
to let down her audience’, as Sir David Webster told us before the opera 
was due to begin, wiser and firmer counsels should have prevailed, and 
the first night postponed. For Miss Sutherland’s indisposition had a 
damping effect on her colleagues, and on the conductor Tullio Serafin, 
who conducted so slow and careful a performance that we nearly all 
fell asleep. In the circumstances, therefore, we are deferring judgment 
on the whole production until the critics are invited again on December 1. 
A detailed review of the opera will appear in our January issue. 
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For the record, the cast of this performance, the first at Covent 
Garden since 1911, was: Joan Sutherland (Amina), Jeanette Sinclair 
(Lisa), Noreen Berry (Teresa), Agostino Lazzari (Elvino), Joseph Rouleau 
(Count Rodolpho), David Kelly (Alessio), Robert Bowman (Notary). 
Conductor Tullio Serafin, producer Enrico Medioli, designer Filippo 
Sanjust. H.D.R. 


Covent Garden. Der Rosenkavalier (October 24) 

This thirteen-year-old staging of Der Rosenkavalier had been newly 
rehearsed by Alfred Jerger, the veteran baritone and eminent Straussian, 
to excellent effect. It has been done well in the past, but never with 
such certainty of style, or such discipline in the detail. There were also 
three new individual performances to admire: Régine Crespin’s Covent 
Garden début, Michael Langdon’s first Ochs, and Edward Downes’s 
conducting. 

If we consider Mr Langdon first, it is through no disrespect, but 
only because we have already summoned all our eloquence to praise 
Mme Crespin’s wonderful Marschallin, during the past two Glyndebourne 
seasons. The great virtue of Mr Langdon’s portrayal of Ochs is its 
realism, its freedom from all pantomime funny business, its control, 
its understanding that the man’s behaviour must always arise from what 
he is. He did not play for easy laughs; nor did he over-genialize the 
character. He was the ‘rustic beau’ of Strauss’s and Hofmannsthal’s 
imagining, with a streak of coarseness in his nature, but also a streak of 
the aristocrat. It was an extraordinarily accomplished performance. 
Vocally, Mr Langdon has not yet mastered all the tones and colours of 
this interpretation ; but I have never seen the more resonant basses of our 
day play the last act—and especially the scene where the bills are 
presented — so convincingly. 

The truth of Mme Crespin’s Marschallin captures the heart, breaks 
down any reservations we may have about Strauss’s opera, makes us 
feel and care. There is dignity and sincerity in all she does — great 
subtlety, and no self-consciousness. The tone this night was not ravish- 
ingly beautiful—often it was, at 
Glyndebourne—but the perform- 
ance as a whole was unforgettable. 

Mr Downes’s conducting was 
admirable, very clear, and very 
well thought out. One heard new 
finesses in the antiphony of the 
stage and pit orchestras in the last 
act. And Mr Jerger has told us 
that Mr Downes’s tempi are those 
of Strauss. The waltz rhythms felt 
authentic and natural. Sometimes 
we missed the sheer, saturated 
beauty of tone with which the 
score should drench us. But there 
was emotion, and life, and much 
variety in his performance. 








Michael Langdon as Ochs 


Houston Rogers 













Hertha Topper, as Octavian, made rather too assured and knowing 
a boy (and her voice was in relatively poor shape for two acts), but an 
excellent Mariandel. Joan Carlyle sang Sophie purely, but once again 
was made up to look too hard and mature. Good new Valzacchi (Robert 
Bowman), excellent Italian tenor (Kenneth Macdonald). And in sum, a 
performance which showed the Covent Garden company at strength. A.P. 


Sadler’s Wells. The Nightingale and Oedipus Rex (October 25) 

Last year’s stunning production of Oedipus Rex at Sadler’s Wells 
came in a double bill with Bartok’s Duke Bluebeard’s Castle —a formid- 
able pair of masterpieces which needed to be remarried. The Stravinsky 
has now found a suitable mate (now poor miserable Bluebeard needs to 
find a cheerful consort to share the evenings with him— what about 
Busoni’s Arlecchino?) through the agency of the New Opera Company 
which staged Stravinsky’s fairy tale last summer. The precedent is a 
good one, and we may look forward to the adoption by the Wells of the 
N.O.C.’s other successful productions, beginning of course with The 
Rake’s Progress, which has been announced, and going on to The 
Soldier’s Tale, The Prisoner, The Diary of a Madman, and (after the 
necessary rethinking) Erwartung. 

The Nightingale supplements the qualities of Oedipus perfectly ; and 
curiously enough it seems, in this double bill, the more artificial of the 
two works, even though the action is played more or less realistically. 
Colin Graham’s production of The Nightingale seemed over-fussy last 
summer ; for this revival he has evidently tidied it up, though it may 
merely be that his intentions can be executed with more discretion and 
subtlety by these experienced singing actors. The Wells orchestra played 
well for Brian Priestman, whose reading of the music sounded more 
authentic than before, though not yet quite taut enough in the satirical 
passages. Harold Blackburn is again the Emperor, and Marion Stud- 
holme the voice of the Nightingale; the remainder of the cast is even, 
except for an ineffective Chambermaid. It is interesting to compare 
Graham’s treatment of the last scene with that outlined by Benois to 
Stravinsky, and published in the composer’s recent book of reminiscences 
and commentaries. Benois envisaged an altogether grander effect, and 
the mind’s eye may see the Sadler’s Wells version as something of an 
anti-climax. But, given the theatre and given too the less voluptuous 
taste of our own day (The Nightingale stubbornly refuses to become a 
period piece), this solution is apt and acceptable. 

Michel St Denis’s production of Oedipus Rex remains in excellent 
condition, and musically the performance has grown stronger and more 
profound in impact under Colin Davis’s inspiring direction. There is an 
admirable new Jocasta, Patricia Johnson, an adequate but less admirable 
Tiresias, Stanley Clarkson (who now always reminds me of Alidoro). 
Ronald Dowd dominates the scene impressively, but still does not articu- 
late his florid runs clearly. The whole programme pays tribute to 
Stravinsky as a great popular modern composer. W.S.M. 


Covent Garden. // Barbiere di Siviglia (October 31) 
This performance seemed to delight the public (on a wet Saturday 
night) but was hardly one which the theatre need remember with pride. 
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The orchestra played well but Edward Downes was inclined to let them 
have their head at the expense of the singers. Of these the Almaviva, 
John Lanigan, was in disastrously bad voice —a cold, surely. His florid 
singing was non-existent and his pitch uncertain. Little Teresa Berganza, 
a charming artist with a charming mezzo, showed the right kind of 
sparkle and vivacity, visually. But her actual singing sounded lacking 
in lustre; mezzo Rosinas do not glitter much in a house this size. The 
success of the evening, from the popular point of view, was the Rumanian 
baritone Nicolae Herlea who had plenty of voice and spirit and the 
essential turn of speed. His tone inclined to be woody and there were 
rough edges here and there, but on the whole this was the man for the 
part and he held the tiresomely over-elaborate production by Maurice 
Sarrazin firmly balanced. Joseph Rouleau contributed a Don Basilio 
which promised well ; Enrico Campi a Don Bartolo which did not. 

P.H-W. 
Covent Garden. Carmen (November 5) 

Covent Garden’s Carmen wears well. In 1953 (when Joan Sutherland 
was the Frasquita) I hailed it as ‘a big-scale, splendid production, a 
major achievement which should go on giving pleasure for years, and 
provide a spectacular frame for visiting artists.’ So it has proved. -We 
have seen about a dozen Carmens since then, none of them inevitably 
right, but most of them meritorious, and one or two outstanding. Little 
now remains of the original except Wakhevich’s handsome designs (even 
these have been somewhat revised) and Ronald Lewis’s Morales: on 
occasion Mr Lewis has stepped up to be Escamillo, but this season 
he is back in his old role. At times the production has run down. 
For the current revival, however, it has been revivified by Ande 
Anderson: and many things that have been wrong for years are now 
right (Mr Anderson’s solution of the Death Scene is ingenious, and 
effective; but perhaps it strays rather too far from Bizet’s intention). 
This performance also had Rudolf Kempe conducting his first London 
Carmen, Arturo Sergi singing his first London José, and Thomas Stewart, 
as Escamillo, making his London début. It was an enjoyable evening. 

Mr Sergi is simpatico. He has charm of manner and of vocal style. 
He is a pretty good actor. His voice is forward, not expansive, but 
sound and true. Without being able to summon the heroic weight and 
tone for Acts 3 and 4 on a Covent Garden scale, he nevertheless con- 
trived to suggest heroic singing. His interpretation of the part was 
uncommonly eloquent and consistent, never mere ‘operatics’. Since 
Rothmiiller, we have never heard a satisfactory Escamillo. Mr Stewart 
won golden opinions at Bayreuth this year. He has a good voice, but as 
usual one felt it would be heard to better advantage in some other role. 
The Dancaire and Remendado, Joseph Ward (also making his Covent 
Garden début) and Kenneth Macdonald, were excellent. 

After a vocally muted, if physically exhibitionist, first act, Gloria 
Lane sang Carmen far more strongly than before, sang it out bravely, 
to considerable effect. Unlike Mr Sergi, however, she did not shape her 
words or make much use of them. Joan Carlyle, as Micaéla, offered 
well-considered, top-drawer singing, which lacked only charm. Carmen 
had once again ceded two verses of the Chanson Bohéme to Frasquita 
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and Mercédés, roles well taken by Jeanette Sinclair and Noreen Berry, 
who has been singing well this season. 

Kempe’s conducting was most ‘musical’, in the sense that there was 
an almost Mozartian shapeliness and balance in the result, with Bizet’s 
miraculous wind scoring beautifully realized. It was also dramatic and 
emotional, especially in the final duo. The Seguedille and the Dance of 
Act 2 perhaps needed a more incisive rhythm. The decision to reinstate 
the ballet suite in the last act was curious, and dramatically ineffective. 
It transported the bullring to Arles, for this music is inescapably 
Provengal in atmosphere; only with a jolt could we get back to Seville. 
The ensembles were shapely; Douglas Robinson’s chorus sang exceed- 
ingly well; the boys were feeble, more breath than tone. 

Next, Covent Garden must turn its attention to the translation, 
currently a mongrel mish-mash (but very clearly spoken). Miss Lane 
contributed a new couplet, greeting Zuniga’s intrusion with: 

Perhaps another night, 
When I am feeling right! AP. 


Princes Theatre. Rigoletto (November 5) 


Without much preliminary publicity and without any of the usual 
nonsense about ‘Gala’ seasons of Italian Opera, a most competent and 
generally musical performance of Rigoletto ushered in the short season 
of Italian opera at the Princes Theatre. Boldly announced as being 
‘under the auspices of the Italian Government’, and with a good British 
orchestra, among whom one recognized many familiar faces, under the 
young Italian composer and conductor Franco Mannino, who gave us a 
firmly paced reading, and carefully cued in his soloists (there was no 
prompter’s box), this performance went a long way to eliminate some 
of the more unpleasant memories of last year’s miserable effort at the 
Adelphi Theatre. 

The scenery, lent I believe by the Welsh National Opera, was 
traditional and adequate; the English chorus, however, sounded thin 
and tentative, and the production of those scenes in which they were 
involved was very static. Indeed, our old friend Carlo Alcy Azzolini, 
who has been responsible for many Italian opera touring productions 
here since the war, seems to have had little time to achieve any overall 
effect on the stage at all. 

In the title role the baritone Carlo Meliciani, whom we remember 
as Amonasro and Germont at the Stoll in 1957, disclosed one of the 
finest baritone voices to have come out of Italy in recent years. Big, 
round and steady (the wobble of three years ago seems to have vanished), 
he sang the glorious music Verdi has given to Rigoletto with ease and 
authority. There is, as yet, little subtlety in his singing, and he does not 
make Rigoletto into the great tragic figure that Gobbi does for example ; 
but he certainly has a voice. 

Gilda was very well sung, and at times convincingly acted by a 
pretty young soprano, Maria di Giovanna. She is the daughter of 
Giovanni Manurita, a light lyric tenor, who enjoyed popularity in the 
leading Italian houses in the years between the wars. From him she 
has obviously learned a good deal about style, and although the voice 
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is inclined to be hard, she was clever enough to try to colour it effectively. 

Gianni Poggi has quite an Italian reputation—I do not think I 
have heard him in the theatre since 1950, when he sang Rodolfo at 
La Scala. I did not like him then, and I do not much care for him now. 
His sluggish singing, and often muddy tone, detracts from what is, in 
essentials, a good voice. 

The smaller roles were mostly very well done. There was a warm- 
voiced and attractive Maddalena in Paola Mantovani; a full-voiced and 
dramatically effective Sparafucile, Giovanni Foiani; a really excellent 
Monterone, Giuseppe Forgione, who was most impressive in the Curse ; 
and a most attractive and musically secure Countess Ceprano, Giovanna 
Lollini, whom we remember gratefully from the Piccolo Teatro di Roma, 
at Sadler’s Wells several years ago. H.D.R. 


Princes Theatre. Tosca (November 7) 

The generally poor performance of Tosca calls for little comment. 
The title role was sung by Gianna Maritati, a handsome young woman 
with a pretty, but modest voice, more suited to Mimi than to Tosca. 
Umberto Borsd, whom we have heard as Radames at Covent Garden, 
was the loud, off-pitch Cavaradossi; and Paolo Silveri, the Scarpia, 
scarcely suggested that a decade or so ago his was one of the finest 
baritone voices in Italy. Ettore Gracis conducted a sluggish and un- 
dramatic performance, and as he disdained the use of a baton, there 
were several untidy entries. Production was totally absent, and the 
scenery was of the most modest kind: Scarpia’s apartments lacked 
carpet and curtains, and the cut-out of St Peter’s against a black cloth 
was so badly placed that all the characters in the last act towered well 
above it. 

One really fails to see who benefits from this kind of performance. 
The Italian Government should think again before it lends its name to 
similar enterprises. H.D.R. 


Royal Festival Hall. L’/nfedelta Delusa (Haydn) (October 14) 

Ever since the triumph of // Mondo della Luna at last year’s Holland 
Festival, Mr Robbins Landon has been besieged by requests from opera 
houses all over Europe for more from the man who has not unreason- 
ably become labelled the most neglected of the great composers. I cannot 
quite stem the feeling that respect for success is here taking precedence 
over respect for Haydn; but let that pass, if we are indeed to have 
masterpieces unveiled. L’Infedelta Delusa is not that. Indeed, the first 
half consists of arias which never fall below a certain level of inventive 
distinction that other composers would be happy to reach, but which do 
not take operatic life. Haydn does not seem fully engaged by his charac- 
ters, and the twists and neatness of the plot provide him only with a 
tried framework upon which he can all too easily lean. The design 
roughly resembles Cosi fan tutte at points—the pairing of the lovers, the 
comic servant and the disguises—though these are not Cosi’s copyright 
or even invention. But whereas Mozart will light with human reality a 
stock operatic situation whose only appeal is that of familiarity (the buffo 
frolics of much 18th century opera were the equivalent of ITMA’s 
catch-phrases, whose humour depended chiefly on repetition) Haydn is 
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only lured by something out of the ordinary. By Act 2 he has, perhaps, 
grown more interested in his characters, little as he has done to make 
them ‘his’, and then it is that the Despina-like imitations of first a rachitic 
old woman, then a swaggering German servant with imperfect control of 
Italian, and then the inevitable notary, win his full attention and a more 
vividly operatic manner. These were hilariously done by Jennifer Vyvyan, 
whose comic gifts have clearly been grossly neglected by casting direc- 
tors. But once the comparison with Mozart is made—and I think it is a 
natural one and not a stick for poor Haydn’s head— it is hard not to 
regret the many missed chances. When the ruse is finally successful, the 
‘notary’ unmasked, the lovers in one another’s arms, Haydn simply 
increases speed. One can imagine what Mozart would have done with 
this moment—or rather, one cannot (alas) but the prospect makes one 
shiver with excitement. Hugues Cuénod, Jacqueline Delman, Alexander 
Young and Donald Bell kept the pace up well and did their best to make 
a theatre of the mind on the Festival Hall’s platform. Harry Newstone 
produced disappointing playing from the Haydn Orchestra. J.W. 


(Reviews of the Welsh National Opera Company's recent season, which 
included the British premiére of ‘La Battaglia di Legnano’, have been 
held over until next month.) 





Opera Society Performances 


Morley College. // Trionfo dell’Onore and A Dinner Engagement (October 22) 

Alessandro Scarlatti’s comic opera The Triumph of Honour (1718) is a 
bore, except to those who can accept the convention of one little square aria 
after another. There are several fascinating things in it, but our response to 
them grows numbed. A really short version might prove charming: but 
Virgilio Mortari’s shortened version, presented (in Italian) by the Morley 
College Opera Group, was not nearly short enough. John Carewe hamstrung 
his performance by dispensing almost entirely with continuo — even though 
there was a harpsichord in the pit for the recitatives. The opera was point- 
fully produced by Geoffrey Connor, and not at all badly sung. 

Lennox Berkeley’s A Dinner Engagement formed a double bill. This is 
an attractive piece, with musical felicities that make it seem more deft and 
charming each time one hears it. It was also well presented. In fact, in 
staging, design, deportment and general certainty of effect the Group made an 
uncommonly favourable impression. Antoinette Miggiani, the Lady Dunmow 
(one of the first three prizewinners in the Liverpool International Singers’ 
Competition, earlier this year), should become a spinto, and later dramatic, 
soprano of whom much — in every sense — is heard. A.P. 


John Lewis Partnership Music Society. The Tunnel (October 24) 

The auditorium of the new John Lewis store in Oxford Street was 
inaugurated with the first performance of Hugo Cole’s opera The Tunnel — 
the winner in the competition organized by the John Lewis Partnership Music 
Society for a new opera. It is of some interest that this competition (judged 
by Anthony Besch, Malcolm Arnold, Cedric Cliffe and the late Arthur 
Benjamin) attracted no less than fifty-three entries, of which the judges selected 
twenty-three for examination in full score. The runner-up was Mop Fair by 
Anthony Smith-Masters: will the Society perform it later, or will another 
amateur group seize the opportunity of first presenting a new work which has 
already won expert commendation’ 

Hugo Cole’s opera has the railway construction boom of the 1840s as its 
background, and its opposing parties are the rough navvies who built the 
tracks and the ‘respectable’ people of a small provincial town. Designed for 
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amateur companies, it has suitably no less than eighteen named singing parts 
and one with speech only. Moreover, these singing parts gain their principal 
effect in cunningly worked ensembles or through the display of character, not 
through the display of brilliant vocal technique. There is a bold and rewarding 
chorus part. The music touches the idiom of the man-in-the-street with its 
quotation of Victorian railwaymen’s ballads, and such is Mr Cole’s skill that 
I was not always sure where the traditional ballads left off and original 
composition began. 

The peak of the opera is, perhaps, the unaccompanied chorus of sorrow 
after a constructional disaster bringing loss of life. From this moment (in the 
middle of the second of the three acts) the music and drama go excellently 
to the end. Elsewhere Mr Cole’s dramatic sense is not so happy. The first act 
develops the drama hardly at all, and the opening of the opera is very slow: 
a street-singer’s song in front of the curtain, followed by a conventional 
opening chorus and then another chorus. The idea of a street-singer as a kind 
of compére is a good one, but is not too well worked out. All three acts begin 
in a musically subdued way, which is a mistake. Just before the ‘peak’ chorus 
there is an unwelcome naivety in the cry of ‘Where’s the man who saved my 
boy?’ followed by a march-tune so conventional in its heroics as to suggest 
parody rather than the real thing. 

Mr Cole was his own librettist. If he were not, he might have jibbed at 
lines like :— 

I mayn’t be a lady, perhaps I’m too gay, 

But what have I done to be treated this way? 
This, again, is too naive. There is throughout the opera a cardboard conven- 
tionality in the plot and the words, showing a dramatic and psychological 
level much below what audiences today are used to in the most ordinary 
television serial. One might indeed suggest than an extensive rewriting of the 
libretto, coupled with a much less extensive rearrangement of the music, would 
greatly increase the theatrical possibilities of The Tunnel. 

The John Lewis amateurs put on a very capable show, as usual. Anne 
Pashley and Betty Smith in the two leading female roles made an assured 
impact, though Miss Pashley should have tried to put into her singing the 
dialect which she sustained in speech. As the street-singer, Nigel Wickens 
showed an admirable voice but too posh an accent altogether. James 
Robertson, the professional conductor, welded the performance well together, 
but could have been quicker off the mark in letting the sung items break into 
spoken dialogue. Anthony Besch as producer did not avoid some awkward 
moments of standstill, and it was odd to see these navvies of 1845 eating their 
breakfast porridge out of identical bowls in the pastel-blue shade much 
favoured in Oxford Street in 1960. There were admirable stage sets by Jane 
Kingshill, and a well-produced printed programme with the memorable credit 
line: ‘Cover design by permission of the British Transport Commission.’ 
Arthur Jacobs 





Broadcast Opera 


The Pilgrim’s Progress (November 5) 

The B.B.C. did admirably in providing an opportunity to reconsider 
Vaughan Williams’s last opera. This recorded broadcast of The Pilgrim's 
Progress was under the authoritative baton of Sir Adrian Boult, with estab- 
lished soloists even for some of the parts designated by Vaughan Williams as 
‘chorus roles’. The Pilgrim himself was excellently sung by John Noble, and 
among the many good supporting performances were those of John Holmes 
as Lord Hate-Good and Iris Kells as a shepherd boy (her role in the original 
Covent Garden production of 1951). Raimund Herincx was somewhat stiff 
as John Bunyan, who appears in the prologue and epilogue. 

The radio production was by Dennis Arundell. Never have I criticized 
Mr Arundell for under-production before, but I must do so now. He gave 
us no announcements to indicate scene-changes during the music, though a 
logical extension of John Bunyan’s role would have provided a _ perfectly 
appropriate narration. In general, the B.B.C. seems to me insufficiently helpful 
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in opera broadcasts to listeners not already familiar with the opera concerned. 
Doubtless this is due to an admirable reluctance to interfere with the music’s 
own eloquence. But opera is drama — that is, a theatrical experience, and to 
convey this the B.B.C. Opera Department should not hesitate to step on a few 
pedantic toes if necessary. It is more necessary, of course, because the new 
Radio Times, to its shame, gives nothing like a fair introduction to ninety per 
cent of important musical broadcasts. 

To hear Vaughan Williams’s opera was to realize again that, unhappily, 
it suffers both from lack of dramatic impetus and from musical dullness. Its 
canvas is dramatically over-populated with characters of whom the majority 
never establish themselves. If a character in opera is to become Pontius Pilate 
it is not enough for him to step forward from the crowd, utter the three words 
“What is truth?’ and then shut his mouth again. The episodes of the action 
succeed one another without much sense of climax and without involving our 
interest deeply in the Pilgrim himself. Partly this is owing to a surprising 
woodenness in some of the word-setting, and partly to an undue reliance on 
stale harmonic and melodic formulas (especially the fanfare-like ascent of 
notes such as G, A, D, and such short-range key changes as G major to 
E major). 

The exception to these weaknesses is precisely in the part which was 
produced in 1922 as a separate one-act opera, The Shepherds of the Delectable 
Mountains. Here the characters are few, but all have life. The music is 
poignant, even astringent — at moments such as when a celestial messenger 
pierces the Pilgrim’s heart with ‘an arrow with the point sharpened with love’. 
I used to be much moved by this work a dozen years ago at Sadler’s Wells. 
I trust that the composer’s executors will not, just because of its incorporation 
into the larger, unsuccessful score, dissuade Sadler’s Wells from staging The 
Shepherds of the Delectable Mountains again. Arthur Jacobs 





Readers’ Letters 
Historical Recordings 


It may interest your readers to learn that I have in my possession Etcetra’s 
early disc SMP 032791/FL 36 of Putti singing Beowulf’s aria from Donizetti's 
deservedly little-known opera Betsy, Contessa di Bradford, based on Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel of the same name. Naturally, something has had to be sacrificed 
that the twenty-five-minute long scena might be recorded on a single 78 rpm 
one-sided disc, and unfortunately the final cabaletta “Vietata sputare’ has been 
ruthlessly cut. Nevertheless, we must be thankful that the diva, then in her 
ninety-third year, and a trifle past her prime, was able to record this disc, 
although the delicate orchestral postlude is somewhat marred by the soprano’s 
rather heavy breathing. Incidentally, it is not generally known that the F in 
alt in the cadenza, first sung by Tittie van Donk, was a result, not of a blatant 
disregard of the composer’s intentions, but of an upturned tack dropped by a 


careless stage-hand. 
Edward Morgan, Broxbourne, Herts. 


What Mr Morgan does not mention is that the Tittie van Donk episode 
with the tack took place at Covent Garden on one of the gala nights during 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee season. The tack in question may have been dropped 
by a stage-hand, though a letter in the theatre’s archives suggests that the 
soprano’s great rival, Speranza Sharpless (mother of Donna Daniela Sharpless, 
well known in our pages), was rather more closely connected with the episode 
than one might think.—Eb. 


I Puritani 
Further to Mrs S. A. Blott’s letter in your Festival number about a 
London production c. 1910 of J Puritani, by a touring Italian company. This 
may have been the Castellano Italian Opera Company, which visited Dublin 
in 1909 and 1911. Their repertory included Dinorah, Ernani, Un Ballo in 
Maschera, Don Pasquale, Barbiere di Siviglia, Norma and I Puritani. 
Robert Potterton, Dublin 
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First performance in England 
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AUTUMN SEASON 


Once aeain a new se*son is under wy at 
Covent Garden and Sadiler’s Wells, yet the 
most comprehensive repertoire and the finest 
casts can be enjoyed by our own firesides— 
thanks to the marvel of stereo! Now is the 
time to plan your 1960/61 domestic opera 
season and to ensure that you, too, will be 
=_ A enjoy these magnificent recordings to 


At 100 Queensway, in our pleasant studio, 
you can listen at leisure to excerpts from your 
favourite operas under ideal conditions, while 
obtaining invaluable advice—based on unrivalled, 
authoritative experience of custom-built audio 
equipment for the home, and the most intimate 
knowledge of recorded music—concerning the 
type of installation best suited to your needs. 
Provided the components are chosen and 
assembled with due care, good stereo should 
not be too costly, nor need it disfigure your 
home. 

We make a special point of keeping a 
splendid stock of stereo opera sets: among 
Aida, Arabella, Il Barbiere, Boheme, Carmen, 
Farciulla del West, Figaro, Flying Dutchman, 
Freischutz, Gianni Schicchi, Giocorda, H.M.S. 
Pinafore, Lucia, Mefistofele, Peter Grimes, 
Rheingold, Tosca avd Zauberflote, to mention 
only a few. We are open daily from el L 
5.30 (closed Thursdays; Fridays 9.30—7), 
our famous recitals—LIVE RECORD REVIEW. 
2 to 4.30 every Saturday—feature opera on 
the 4th Saturday of each month. 


Thomas Heinitz wusic in THE HOME 
BAY 2077 100 QUEENSWAY LONDON W2 
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Christmas Competition 
OPERATIC CROSSWORD 
(contrived by a. G. HOWSON) 
} 2 4 |5 6 7 
9 10 
' 
u 2 
5 16 
17 18 19 
20 2i 
2 
24 25 
TRIPLETS 
Clues are divided into two types. The first gives three characters, 
operas, etc., and the required solution is the link between the three, 
e.g. a possible solution of ‘Manrico, Florestan, Fernando’ is ‘Leonora’, 
who was their wife in Trovatore, Fidelio and La Favorita, respectively. 
Alternatively the clue will consist of two characters, composers, etc., and 
the solution will be the missing member of a triplet, e.g. a possible 


solution of ‘Manrico, Florestan’ is ‘Fernando’, since all three were 
married to a Leonora and, incidentally, were all Spaniards. 
ACROSS 
1. Jessica, Rebecca (6) 
4. Oedipus, Creon (6) 
9. Gounod, Zandonai (7) 
10. M. Manoury, Carl Burrian, Gian Giacomo Guelfi (5) 
11. Swallow, Dr Coutras (4) 
12. 1 down, 22 down (8) 
. Semele, Europe (5) 




















16. L’Etoile du Nord, Zar und Zimmermann, Il Borgomastro di Saardam 
(5) 

20. Madeleine, Spalanzani (8) 

21. Turandot, Hoffmann (4) 

24. Nick Shadow, Herman (5) 

25. Salome, Susannah (7) 

26. Haydn, Rossini (6) 

27. Marina, Margarita (6) 


DOWN 
1. 12 across, 22 down (6) 
2. Gina, La Tilda, Gloria (5) 
3. Handel, Gluck, Don Bucefalo (4) 
5. Octavian, Cherubino (8) 
6. Spinelloccio, Dulcamara (7) 
7. Chim-Fen, Bess (6) 
8. Dimiter Uzunov, Carlos Guichandut (5) 
13. La donna é mobile, Intermezzo (8) 
15. Barbarina, Linda, Lodoletta (7) 
17. Chapelou, Alessandro Stradella (6) 
18. Tigellino, Barak, Emile de Beque (5) 
19. Cléopatre, Sapho (6) 
22. 12 across, 1 down (5) 
23. The Opera of Operas, or, Tom Thumb the Great, Artaxerxes, 
Olimpiade (4) 

In addition to the completed crossword square, competitors are 
invited to annotate their solution. Prizes will be awarded for the best 
combined entry, in which the competitor explains the full reasons for 
the validity of his answers to the various clues. 

Entries to the Editor, OPERA, 6 Woodland Rise, London, N.10, by 
January 7 (overseas January 17). 





Readers’ Queries 

Can you give me details of the lives and careers of the following artists whose 
records I possess: (1) Amelia Talexis, the dramatic soprano of whom I only 
know that her physical appearance was too unfavourable to allow her a stage 
career, and that she eventually killed herself in a provincial French hotel. 
(2) The coloratura soprano José Grayville. I have read that she was Spanish; 
why then did she only sing in French and not Italian? (3) Mario Gilion, 
whose records reveal a marvellous Heldentenor voice. His dates, I am told, 
were 1870-1914. Dr Karl-Josef Kutsch, Briixgen, Germany. 


Mr K. Wake, of Pontarddulais, writes to ask whether the final high note sung 
by Elisabeth de Valois in ‘Don Carlos’ is the longest held high note for 
soprano in Italian opera. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR SALE 
Vols 1 to 6, bound with indices, and one or two odd numbers. Offers to: 
Mrs M. Brockway, 52 Annerley Park, S.E.20. 
Complete collection of OPERA from Vol 1, No 1, to date. Offers to: 
Mrs C. Smith, Kitchener School of Medicine, P.O. Box 102, Khartoum. 
BACK NUMBERS REQUIRED 
Vol 1 complete; Vol 2, Nos 3, 7, 11, 12, 13; Vol 3, No 10; Vol 4, No 2; 
and indices to Vols 3, 4 and 5. C. A. Dillon, Anasco 65, Buenos Aires, 
Argentine. 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 





Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS SADLER’S WELLS TOUR 

December 

1 La Sonnambula Cenerentola 

2 Wozzeck Fidelio 

3 (m) —_ 

3 (e) La Sonnambula Figaro 

December 

5 La Sonnambula _— 

6 Tosca Youth & Music perf. 

7 Wozzeck Barber of Seville 

x Tosca Figaro 

9 Lucia di Lammermoor Barber of Seville 

10 (m) a a 

10 (e) Tosca Tannhiuser 

December 

12 Wozzeck —_ 

13 Lucia di Lammermoor Barber of Seville 

14 Ballet Fledermaus 

15 Tosca Fidelio 

16 Lucia di Lammermoor Fledermaus 

'7 (m) Ballet —_ 

17 (e) | Ballet Barber of Seville 

December 

Ballet _ 

20 Aida Barber of Seville 

21 Ballet Fledermaus 

22 Lucia di Lammermoor Barber of Seville 

23 Ballet Fledermaus 

24 (m) Closed Closed 

24 (e) Closed Closed 

December Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre, Stratford 

26 (m) Closed Orpheus in the Hansel and Gretel 

26 (e) Closed Underworld Fledermaus 

27 (m) Ballet _ —_ 

27 (e) Bohéme Orpheus in the Fledermaus 

Underworld 

28 Ballet a Hansel and Gretel 

29 Aida a Hansel and Gretel 

30 Ballet e Fledermaus 

31 (m) Ballet om Hansel and Gretel 

31 (e) Bohéme Fledermaus 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY OPERA CLUB 
Town Hall, Oxford 


Men of Blackmoor (Alan Bush), December 1, 2, 3. 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, LONDON 


LONDON UNIVERSITY OPERA CLUB 
University of London Union, W.C.1 
Mignon, December 6, 7, 9. 





Le Mystére de la Nativité (Martin), first performance in England, December 13. With April 
Cantelo, Helen Watts, Richard Lewis, Duncan Robertson, Denis Dowling, John Carol Case, 
Owen Brannigan, Marian Nowakowski. L.P.O. Conductor Jaroslav Krombholv. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, LONDON 


Joan Sutherland. Covent Garden Opera Orchestra. Conductor Bryan Balkwill. December 11. 


MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Dino Borgioli and his Contemporaries. Records presented by Erick Aiken under the auspices 
of the Recorded Vocal Art Society. 


B.B.C. OPERA BROADCASTS, DECEMBER 

4 Die Walkiire (Bayreuth Festival recording). 

11 Siegfried (Bayreuth Festival recording). 

18 Gétterdimmerung (Bayreuth Festival recording). 
23 Fledermaus (from Sadler’s Wells). 

26 Cosi fan tutte (Salzburg Festival recording). 


Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthai, by Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 2 Breams 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4., and printed by The Carlton Press, Chesham 
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OPERA ANNUAL 
1960 


At this time of the year OPERA, by special arrangement with the 
publishers, is enabled to offer the OPERA ANNUAL to its regular 
readers. The new OPERA ANNUAL will be published during December, 
and will be available either in paper covers, price 15s., or in special stiff 
binding, price 25s. 

Any readers of OPERA, however, will be able to buy the ANNUAL 
at the special prices of 13s. 6d. and 22s. 6d. which include postage and 
packing. Your remittance must be accompanied by the attached order 
form or a letter giving your name and address. 


The 1960 ANNUAL, the seventh issue, appears in a new and attrac- 
tive format. Its emphasis this year is on Italian opera, and it includes the 
following articles: 


Vanished Nightingales, by Richard Bonynge 

Italian Opera in Paris, by Stéphane Wolff 

Italian Opera in Germany, by Horst Koegler 

The Story of the San Carlo, Naples, by Lucio Parisi 

Salvatore Cammarano and the libretto of ‘Il Trovatore’, 
by Salvatore di Giacome 

Floria Tosca’s Italy, by Cedric Wallis 

Puccini and Gorki, by Mosco Carner 

The Music Dramas of Ildebrando Pizzetti, by Guido Gatti 

Italo Tajo, by Ronald Hastings. 


As in previous years there are a number of foreign surveys, and the 

three comprehensive appendices devoted to the Opera Houses of the 

World, their artists and repertories; operatic premiéres 1959-60; and 
opera obituary. 


To avail yourself of this special offer, cut out the attached coupon 
and send it with your remittance of either 13s. 6d. ($2.35) or 22s. 6d. 
($3.50) to the address below. 


-------------- Order form --<{—{<-,<+=<-+=+-+-=.- 


To OPERA, 
Rolls House, 
Breams Buildings, 
London, E.C.4. 


Please reserve for me one copy of the OPERA ANNUAL No. 6, at 
the specially reduced rate of 22s. 6d. post free ($3.50). P.O./Cheque for 
22s. 6d. ($3.50) enclosed; or 13s. 6d. post free ($2.35), P.O./Cheque for 
13s, 6d. ($2.35) enclosed. 


(Cheques and Postal Orders to be made payable to OPERA.) 









Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 





SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER. For £1 we will send the 


MUSICAL TIMES 


for a year to anyone not already a subscriber. Your friends—or ycu yourse!f— 
who already read “Opera” need The Musical Times to keep in touch with the 
whole world of music. This monthly magazine—edited now by Andrew Porter— 
is a lively survey of whatever is being composed, performed and published, of 
what is being thought and discovered. There is plenty to read in each number— 
articles, reviews and reports, and even a (readily detachable) music supplement. 


If you let us know by December 15, we will send a card announcing your gift 
to arrive in time for Christmas. Tre January issue, first of twelve, will follow a 
few days later. 


Contributors to the December number—now on sale at Covent Garden, Sadler's 
Wells and the Festival Hali—include Eric Walter White (on the Stravinsky 
‘Commentaries’), John Amis (on Huffnung), Peter Stadlen (on the limitations 
of Electronic Music), J. A. Westrup, Sir Thomas Armstrong, Desmond Shawe- 
Taylor, Jeremy Noble. The operatic season so far is surveyed by the Editor. 
Among forthcoming articles: Andrew Porter on the art of Joan Sutherland; 
Arthur Jacobs on the art of translating opera; Ronald Hynd (of the Royal Ballet) 
on how dancers learn to move to contemporary scores. 


THE MUSICAL TIMES - 160 WARDOUR STREET - LONDON WI 





Preserve your copies 
of OPERA 


this easy way 


O lost or damaged copies of OPERA if 
you preserve. them in the OPERA 
binding case, Simp!e to use, each binder takes 
a year’s copies and index. Each copy opens 
flat for easy reading. Stoutly made, in blue, 
and with the words OPERA on the spine, 
this binding case will enhance the appearance 
of your bookshelf. 


Price 9/-d, including postage and packing. 
Send remittance and order today to: 
OPERA binders, Rolls House 


Publishing Co. Ltd., Rolls House, 
Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 











Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 








